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Editorial Notes and Comments 





TWO SANTA CLAUSES FOR JIMMY 


The following incident took place in a catechetical center 
in Chicago that is staffed by a group of lay teachers, all of 
them former teachers in various public school systems, and 
most of them retired teachers from the public school system 
of Chicago. In understanding children and in experiences in 

directing learning, these teachers should be outstanding. The 
| priest who procured their services is fortunate. The teacher 


| who assembled other retired teachers to work with her knew 
| that teacher retirement sometimes takes place at a time 
' when teachers are still full of energy and interest. 


While this JouRNAL has time and again opposed the use 
of rewards where religious practice or knowledge is con- 
cerned, the following has its point. Jimmy had been a prob- 
lem case where fidelity to Sunday Mass was concerned. 
Weekly his teacher had used one technique after another 
to get Jimmy to attend Mass. At last she succeeded. The 
following week, which was just before Christmas, she dis- 
tributed candy Santa Clauses to her pupils. Each boy and 
girl received one Santa Claus, but Jimmy received two 
of them. When a visitor entered the room and commented 
on the two Santa Clauses on Jimmy’s desk, the counte- 
nances of teacher and all pupils present were bright with 


| satisfaction and enthusiasm as the teacher said: “Jimmy 

gets two Santa Clauses because he was at holy Mass last 

, Sunday.” The incident reminded us of the parable of the 
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Prodigal Son. It represents a much more psychological ap- 
proach to the problem than that which makes a boy, who 
does not go to Mass faithfully, absent himself from Reli- 
gion class because he is afraid to say that he missed Mass 
the preceding Sunday. How is he going to learn the Mass, 
where is he going to get a correct attitude toward the Church 
and her laws, if we make him afraid to appear at our classes? 
Last year we heard of a seventh grade boy in a public school 
who would no longer take advantage of the religious instruc- 
tion offered during a release period. Upon investigating, it 
was discovered that he had missed Mass on Sunday. To 
help him to become more faithful, the Religion teacher had 
used a strange approach. She sent for the lad’s father. She 
prescribed a whipping. This was her recommendation to 
make that unfortunate lad faithful to Sunday Mass. 


A NEEDED INVESTIGATION 


Some years ago a comparatively small investigation was 
made in Canada showing the facility with which boys and 
girls forget memorized answers to the questions in the Cate- 
chism. A similar study, likewise limited in the numbers in- 
vestigated, was made in England. Here again the findings 
manifested the futility of requiring the memorization of a 
large number of questions and answers from the Catechism. 
However, a great many priests and religious teachers be- 
lieve that once the questions and answers in the Catechism 
have been memorized, the pupil will have a tool that he can 
always use, a permanent learning product. These same 
priests and teachers will say, “For first Holy Communion 
I learned the Catechism word for word,” or, “I learned it 
before Confirmation, and I have never forgotten it.” They 
are convinced that their personal experience is bound to be 








gs 
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the experience of anyone else who memorizes the exact 
wording of the Catechism. These teachers do not realize that 
their’s is an unusual situation, that in the seminary or novi- 
tiate they continued their study of Religion, that for one 
year or for many years they have been teaching the Cate- 
chism, that the thought of the Catechism has been a part 
of their everyday life in a way that is not typical of the 
average member of the laity. These teachers show no recog- 
nition of those laws of learning that treat of repetition and 
of use. While there is genuine value in the memorization of 
the answers in the Catechism, provided the material is first 
understood, nevertheless, for a number of questions it is a 
wasteful procedure. Not only is the content memorized 
soon forgotten, but some of the questions and answers mem- 
orized do not represent religious education material. Some 
of them are definitely apologetic in content and abstract in 
character. With the exception of those few children who 
enjoy playing with big words that they do not understand, 
the average child gets little or nothing of value from mem- 
orizing abstract theological statements. At the same time, 
his study of Religion that should be a happy experience 
is one that engenders distaste. The process sets up an in- 
hibition towards any later study of Religion. We need one 
or, better still, a number of investigators who will give us 
adequate data on retention of Catechism questions memor- 
ized. Today, there are too many localities where memor- 
ization of an indiscriminate number of questions of the 
Catechism is still demanded. Let us hope that some of the 
teachers in these localities will investigate the problem in 
regard to permanency and usefulness, not only in the life 
of school children, but during adult life as well. 
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PROBLEM CHILDREN IN CATHOLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


It is, indeed, to be regretted that there is very little planned 
provision in Catholic schools for problem children. In a 
recently published paper, ‘“The Work of a Catholic Clinic 
for Problem Children,”’ Rev. Thomas V. Moore, O.S.B., 
of the Catholic University reports the following: 


We sent a letter to all the superintendents of education in the 
Catholic archidioceses and dioceses of the country. We received an 
answer from thirty-eight of them. Of these, three—New York, 
Cincinnati and Milwaukee—reported having a Catholic clinic. Two 
said they were considering the establishment of such a clinic, and 
one said that they had some psychiatric service from a Catholic 
psychiatrist who came from a nearby large city. Thirty-two said 
that they had no clinic whatsoever. 





In our large cities, where problems in conduct are con- 
tinually being transferred from parochial schools to the 
public school system, it looks a little as if Catholic educa- 
tion were washing her hands of these boys and girls. It 
would appear to the uninitiated that she was not interested 
in them as children of God. While we are waiting for Cath- 
olic clinics, let us be slow to give up these children to a 
secular environment. It would seem that they are our re- 
sponsibility. Our Lord Himself told the parable of the 
ninety-nine being left for the one that had wandered. Let 
us hope that soon there will be Catholic clinics for problem 
children in all of our large cities. They have untold possibili- 
ties to offer in fulfillment of our objectives. In the last 
paragraph of Father Moore’s paper * he says: 


If the major service of a clinic consisted in giving a child a 
mental test and diagnosing him as normal or feebleminded, one 
would not necessarily require the services of a Catholic clinic to 
make this measurement and arrive at this simple diagnosis. But, 





*Rev. Thomas V. Moore, O.S.B.. “The Work of a Catholic Clinic for 
Problem Children,” The N.C.E.A. Bulletin, XXXVII, No. 2 (November, 
1940), p. 19. 

* Ibid., 21, 22. 
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as I have pointed out in the early part of this paper, the clinic has 
passed beyond this stage, and one now attempts to find out the 
mental roots of a child’s delinquency and perhaps, too, of his back- 
wardness, and tries also to re-educate the child, correct his faulty 
principles, implant true standards of conduct, see the parents and 
study the inter-personal relations of the family, and use one’s 
knowledge and ingenuity in working a reformation of the family 
and of the child. Many children are saved from serious delinquen- 
cies and perhaps from major mental disorders by early treatment 
of this kind. 

Whenever such treatment is undertaken seriously, one comes 
face to face with the fundamental principles of religion and moral- 
ity. The Catholic family and the Catholic child are frequently mis- 
understood by even well-meaning psychiatrists. There is a definite 
need for the handling of these problems by one who not only knows 
Catholic principles, but who makes them the fundamental principles 
of conduct. It is certainly an unsatisfactory situation when the 
psychiatrist cannot really undertake the treatment of the child, but 
must merely make recommendations to be carried out at the discre- 
tion of a bureau of charities, or must have an observer at the 
interview, thus preventing the development of a warm personal 
relationship between the child and the psychiatrist, which is neces- 
sary if he is going to have any great influence upon him. 

One needs but consider cases such as I have reported previously 
in this paper to see that many children are saved from major delin- 
quency and a hopeless career in life by being taken in hand in the 
proper way at a psychiatric clinic. Has not the time come for every 
diocese to consider the value of introducing: 

(a) Some kind of psychological service to diagnose children who 

present an educational problem; 

(b) A remedial teaching center where children with special edu- 

cational defects can be taught by appropriate methods ; 

(c) A psychiatric center with a Catholic psychiatrist and a staff 

of social workers to deal with the behavior problems of 
children and the mental difficulties of adults ? 


THE CONTENT OF THEOLOGY IN THE CUR- 
RICULUM OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


We were pleased when we read the paper, “Necessary 
Adjustments to Overcome Practical Difficulties,” contributed 
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by Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., of Woodstock College, 
Maryland, to the symposium treating of “The Return to 
American Higher Catholic Education of the Formal Teach- 
ing of Theology as a Science.” Written by a professor of 
theology, the point of view presented is all the more com- 
mendable. The author raises the important question of just 
what should be the content of the course in Catholic theology 
for the Catholic college and university. Wisely he acknowl- 
edges that Catholic theology, as it is taught in our semina- 
ries, does not adapt itself to becoming the basis of an effec- 
tive program of Catholic Action. He states: 


Let me explain what I mean. By Catholic action I take it we do 
do not mean any mere polemic against contemporary error. That is, 
it is true, a division of Catholic action. By Catholic action I think 
we agree in meaning, action that is co-extensive with the spirit 
of Christ in this world, action, therefore, that is wholly positive, 
that has as its supreme purpose aedificatio Corporis Christi, the 
building up of the Body of Christ; therefore, in Catholic action that 
is what we are trying to inspire, vigorous social action, action that 
is characteristically social. 

If you look now at scientific theology as it is taught in our 
seminaries, you cannot deny the fact—and I say this not on my 
own authority but on the authority of many other theologians who 
are teachers, professors of scientific theology—that Catholic theol- 
ogy in its contemporary form is shot through with a very indi- 
vidualistic current of thought. Catholic theology has not been able 
to resist the inroads of the great wave of individualism that poured 


into the world and has swept through it ever since the Renaissance. 
That is the first point. 


. .. If we are to introduce into our schools a course of theology 
worthy of the name, that will at the same time be the support and 
inspiration of a program of Catholic social action, it is imperative 
that we reform that course, that we do not simply take the sem- 
inary course that is taught in the seminary, whose purpose is the 
formation, notice, of those who partake in the prophetic office 
of Christ, priests and the equipment of them to defend the doctrine 
of the Church and explain it; but that we draw up a course that 
is specified, as we say, by its final object, its final cause. 


We are not trying to do in our colleges and universities what 


* Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Necessary Adjustments to Overcome 
Practical Difficulties,” Man and Modern Secularism, New York: Trinity Press, 
Inc. (704 Broadway), 1940, pp. 152-157. 
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we are trying to do in our seminaries. Perhaps I could put the 
thing this way: The formal object of theology as a science is the 
demonstrability of truth from the revealed Word of God, as kept 
and guarded by the Church. No theologian would quarrel with 
that as a fact, a formally accepted definition of a formal doctrine 
of theology by St. Thomas. 

Is such a course of theology what we want in the colleges? 
I certainly do not think it is. | should say the formal object in 
colleges and universities is the livability of the Word of God as 
kept and given us by the Church; in other words, that our courses 
of theology must be wholly orientated towards life. 

Theology deals with truth, it is true, but the truth that is an 
inspiration for the élan of the soul to God. That should be our 
purpose. I suggest the fact that the course must be reformed in 
some fashion, otherwise it will not be blended to the other courses 
in the colleges and universities. 

Our courses in scientific theology as given in seminaries do not 
concern themselves directly—although I refuse to believe they 
should not concern themselves at least indirectly—with the religious 
value of the truth that they teach. . . . On the contrary, these 
courses in scientific theology that we shall introduce, God willing, 
into our colleges and universities, must emphasize the value of the 
truth in life. That, I submit, must be their primary object. That is 
the finality that they have, and I would suggest the values of 
Catholic truth that they must emphasize, are these: that the Cath- 
olic Religion is an objective thing, or rather, that the Catholic 
Religion is essentially a theology; in other words, it is a vision of 
God. It is not an instrument of humanitarianism; it is not even 
primarily an instrument for the constitution of a social order; it 
is first and foremost a vision of God, and a vision of God that 
comes to us in a very definite way, namely, through and in the 
concrete facts of a history; a history, namely, of a human life, the 
life of Christ; hence we have in basic Catholicism, two values: 
first, its objectivity; secondly, that it is historical; and of the en- 
semble of those two values results a third, that Catholicism is 
essentially a social thing. 

If we look up to God in the present order as He has been 
revealed to us by Christ, what is it that we see? A personal God? 
The philosopher sees that. When we look up to heaven as Cath- 
olics, what we see is a community. We see three persons, three 
distinct individuals, each of which preserves perfectly His own 
individuality, and yet whose life is One, and that is by definition, 
a community; and it is precisely from that vision of God as a 
community that there directly derives the essentially social char- 
acter of Catholicism, because what God is determines His action 
in the world. 


What is the purpose of God’s action in the world? You tell me 
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it is to save souls. That is and is not true, or rather, it is true 
but not complete. The purpose of God’s action in the world is 
given to us by St. John in the 12th Chapter, I believe, where he 
said that Christ died that He might gather into one the scattered 
children of God; God’s action in the world, the reason why He 
sent His Son into the world to die, and why He sent His Spirit 
into the world to continue the work of His Son, is not merely 
the salvation of souls; it is the organization of society, the forma- 
tion of a community which is the image upon earth of the divine 
community in heaven. 


It is the insertion of the individual into the current of life that 
now is fully human, because that life is now divinized. That is the 
purpose of the action of God, and hence I say Catholicism is an 
essentially social thing. 


Fourthly, the value I think should be brought out is this: that 
Catholic truth presents itself as a totality. I remember being very 
much impressed not long ago by reading a remark of Father 
Martindale, whose experience with converts has been very wide. 
He says that the ordinary cause that he has found for defections 
from the faith is this: that Catholics never grasped their faith 
as a whole; they grasped it as a more or less disconnected lot of 
things they had to believe, a disconnected lot of things they had 
to do, certain ceremonial practices that they had to frequent, the 
sacraments; but the notion that the object of their faith was a 
totality, an organized totality, had never dawned upon them, and 
hence, insistence upon the totality of Catholic truth and the totality 
of Catholic life, above all, its essential continuity (that is not a 
good word), the distinction between the divine and the human, 
and yet their unity—those are values that must be insisted upon. 

Let me insist that if we are to introduce courses in _ theol- 
ogy into the colleges and universities, I should say that the layman 
who is to have to submit to the course in theology, should be 
allowed to express very definitely what it is that he wants; and I 
say that for this reason, that if Catholic action means anything, 
it means that that which the Church emphasizes has changed; as 
the result of Protestant religious egaletarianism, it was necessary 
for the Church to insist upon the distinction between the hierarchy 
and the laity, between the Church teaching and the Church learn- 
ing. The introduction of Catholic action as predominant in Cath- 
olic life today means simply this, does it not: that now Catholic 
emphasis rests upon the unity of the Church teaching and the 
Church learning, between the hierarchy and the laity? 

“Nos sumus Christi ecclesia,” says the priest. You, we, you and 
I, are the Church of God, and it is right that those of us who 
teach should learn from those of you who learn from us.* 


*Op. cit., 152-157. 
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PREPARATION FOR RELIGIOUS VACATION 
SCHOOLS IN THE DIOCESE OF PROVIDENCE 


The article by His Excellency, Most Rev. Francis P. 
Keough, D.D., in our January issue® introduced readers of 
this magazine to the work of the Confraternity in the diocese 
of Providence. The JouRNAL is indebted to Miss Julia M. 
Sheridan, secretary for the Confraternity in the diocese of 
Providence, for the following reply to our request for in- 
formation on how Providence prepares for vacation schools: 


Preparations are now under way for the religious vacation 
schools in the Diocese of Providence for the Summer of 1941. 
The Helpers’ and Fishers’ groups have been busily engaged since 
their first monthly meeting in October, 1940, getting materials ready 
for the work. These groups meet monthly in some sections of the 
diocese, but in Providence proper they meet once a week in their 
respective parishes and in some of our schools and academies under 
the guidance of the priest director, the nuns or certified lay cate- 
chists. They draw charts of the Mass, vestments, etc.; make the 
various booklets which are used in the project work (last year they 
prepared some 20,000 of these booklets); they make maps of the 
different sections of parishes for the use of the Fishers; they collect 
stories which may be helpful in teaching a certain lesson, and these 
they type and mimeograph; they collect envelope linings, colored 
pencils and paper and any materials which they think may be of 
service to the vacation school teachers. This work is carried on all 
through the year and in June, before the opening of the schools, 
they have exhibitions of the work done, at which the teachers and 
principals of the vacation schools select the materials most suited 
for their particular needs. Thus, their work is greatly facilitated, 
and time is not wasted from the religious instruction. In the same 
manner the Fishers make a census of the parishes in the early 
Spring, compiling a list of the children attending public schools 
eligible for the vacation schools. They make out cards for each one, 
and in the summer they home-visit when these children do not 
appear at the opening of the session. 

The first half of the course for lay catechists was given from 
mid-October to mid-December, 1940, and it will be completed this 
Spring. When the present group of catechists will have completed 
the course of sixteen weeks, there will be some 1500 certified lay 





* Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, D.D., “The Growth of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in the Diocese of Providence,” Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion, XI, No. 5 (January, 1941), 449-456. 
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catechists available in the diocese for teaching in the religious 
vacation schools and year round instruction classes. About mid- 
May, at the end of this course, notices will be sent to all vacation 
school principals and teachers and to all who wish to make applca- 
tion to teach in these schools, to come to a meeting. At this meeting, 
which will be the first one of a series of three or four, the diocesan 
director will lay out the work that is to be done during the vaca- 
tion school session. This summer we are planning to use the fol- 
lowing projects: The Mass, Means of Grace, The Way of Life, 
The Sacraments, The Sacramentals, The Rosary, The Command- 
ments, The Catechism and Prayer series. Model lessons will be 
given by experienced teachers, demonstrations of the teaching pro- 
jects will take up another meeting, and one meeting will be given 
over to definite notices of the procedure to be followed in the 
vacation schools. Some of these notices will be: 


1. The program to be followed as outlined in the Manual of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine sent out by the National 
Center. 


2. The keeping of records on filing cards. A card is made out 
for each pupil on which is kept his attendance, progress, classifica- 
tion and any data which may help the pastor. These cards are 
turned over to the pastor at the end of the session. 

3. Explanation of the records which are to be kept for the files 
of the diocesan office. 

4. The practical use of the religious practice period. The chil- 
dren are taught to offer their prayers during this period for certain 
purposes. (One being the offering of prayers to be given to the 
Most \Reverend Bishop as a spiritual bouquet at the close of the 
session in appreciation of his untiring zeal and interest, without 
which this work would not be possible.) 

5. The assignment of the principals and teachers. 


(These are just a few of the matters which are taken up at this 
meeting. ) 


All the principals and teachers are appointed by the Diocesan 
Director and the Regional Directors. We have found it most help- 
ful to appoint the teachers in the same districts in which they 
teach the public schools the year round. We feel that the contact 
is very beneficial in obtaining good results. At this meeting also 
we appeal to teachers who have cars to offer their services for the 
schools in the outlying sections of the diocese. Some teachers 
traveled as many as fifty miles a day last summer in one section 
of our state. The response to this appeal has been most gratifying. 
Last year in our vacation schools, of the 587 teachers employed 
in the vacation schools, 432 were seasoned public school teachers. 


About the first of June a notice is sent to the diocesan paper 
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announcing the opening of the vacation schools, the date they are 
to open and also the closing date. This appears weekly in the 
diocesan paper, The Providence Visitor, until the schools really 
start. The notice also appeals to the parents to send their children 
to the schools, and it also makes a personal approach to the chil- 
dren themselves. 

Around this, same time letters are sent to the various School 
Boards throughout the state asking for the use of the school build- 
ings in places where parochial schools are not available. Last year, 
1940, we were able to secure the use of the public school buildings 
in all sections of the diocese except one. This privilege greatly 
facilitated the work. We found it helped the attendance, and it 
made discipline problems almost negligible. We were able to or- 
ganize the departmental system similar to the one used in the public 
schools in our larger schools because of the use of the puildings. 
The teachers found this system most helpful in many ways. Where 
we had neither parochial nor public school buildings, we appealed 
to various parish and local societies for the use of halls, so that our 
“housing” problem was well taken care of. 

To add to the interest in the work some of our seminarians and 
male teachers organized baseball teams which played inter-school 
games afternoons after the close of the morning session. We also 
had experienced physicai training teachers as supervisors of the 
recreation for the girls They taught games, organized soft ball 
teams and in other ways took care of this activity for the girls. 

All materials for th: projects (picture sheets, paper, etc.) are 
obtained from the Diocesan Office. We usually allow one week’s 
vacation between the closing of the public schools and the opening 
of the vacation schocls. During this week the principals from every 
section of the diocese come to the Diocesan Office to talk with the 
director or secretary about their particular problems and to obtain 
the necessary materials for a complete beginning of the schools on 
the first day. The Diocesan Office supplies also the filing cards 
which are to be filled out for each pupil, a copy of the report which 
is to be sent to the office at the close of the vacation school period 
and any other materials which we have on hand which may be of 
service to the teachers. 

Thus the work is planned in advance so that no precious time 
will be lost by the teachers from their religious instruction. Each 
teachers should therefore know just what is to be done beforehand, 
and so the work is greatly facilitated. 


The work in the Diocese of Providence is under the direc- 
tion of the Most Reverend Bishop, the Most Reverend 


Francis P. Keough, D.D., and was organized and fostered 
by the Most Reverend Cornelius B. Collins, formerly Dio- 
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cesan Director of Providence and now Director of the Na- 
tional Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 
Washington, D. C. 


AN ANNIVERSARY REFLECTION 


On May fifteenth of the present year we shall celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical on 
“The Condition of the Workingmen.” We are convinced that 
the content of this encyclical, as well as that of all of the 
other great encyclicals of the past fifty years, should appear 
in the curriculum of Catholic education at the secondary 
school level. While there are those who will say that these 
encyclicals, or rather the manner of their presentation, is too 
difficult for the preparatory school age, nevertheless, the 
thought of these encyclicals is so tremendously important 
for Catholic living that these documents should and can be 
presented in such a way that students at the third and fourth 
year levels can understand and appreciate their content. 
Not only are few Catholic high schools making adequate 
curricular provision for the thought of these encyclicals, but 
high school teachers are not prepared for their presentation. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that when youth come in contact 
with these letters they get little from their study. High school 
boys and girls will never go forth from the Catholic sec- 
ondary school intelligent about modern moral problems, if 
the school does not give attention to these encyclicals with 
an attention that is well-organized and accompanied with 
adequate assimilative content. Moreover, proper provision 
is dependent on teacher-preparation. Without it, curriculum 
provision is of insignificant value. 




















THE DIALOG MASS: II 
ACTIVE PARTICIPATION, THE CATHOLIC TRADITION 


REVEREND GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second in a series of five articles dealing with 
the Dialog Mass, prepared by Father Ellard for readers of the JouRNAL OF 
Reicious Instruction. The first article dealt with the Dialog Mass and its 
place in the liturgical movement,’ and subsequent articles will deal with the 
rise and spread of the Dialog Mass, the attitude of the Holy See and the 
Dialog Mass, and the Dialog Mass in America today. 

“The Flemings frequent their churches zealously, but 
very early in the mornings. The priests are quite slow in 
saying their Masses, in which they differ a good deal from 
Italians, and they say them so low that no one hears their 
voices. They do not permit anyone to make the responses, 
except the servers, and no one else.” So wrote Canon Antonio 
de Beatis, Secretary to Cardinal Louis of Aragon, of a trip 
to Flanders in 1518.° At the papal court at that time, as we 
chance to know from one of its famous masters of ceremonies, 
it was the custom for all bystanders, even the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, when he was present, to make the responses to a priest 
celebrating low Mass. Nor would the Canon have made this 
observation had not the exclusion of the worshippers, the 
servers excepted, from making the responses struck him as 
a novelty. Does this imply that the Dialog Mass, as we 
know it now, is something very old in the Church? No, it 
does not: not, that is, without an important distinction 
between substance and manner. The substance, or what we 





*Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., “The Dialog Mass and Its Place in the Liturgical 
Movement,” The Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. XI. No. 7 (March, 
1941), pp. 577-586. 

*Quoted by G. Lefebvre in “Les Questions de la Messe Dialogée,” La 
Participation Active des Fidéles au Culte (Louvain: Mont-César, 1934), pp. 
176-177 from Le Correspondant, March 10, 1913, p. 1017. 
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call active participation by the lay worshippers in holy Mass, 
is as old as the Mass itself. The procedure now known as 
Dialog Mass, whereby the entire congregation joins in mak- 
ing the short responses and joins with the priest in reciting 
certain portions that are sung at high Mass, this is in part 
the old restored, in part the new adapted and adopted. The 
present paper proposes to survey in cursory fashion the tradi- 
tion throughout the centuries of active lay participation in 
the Mass of the Roman Rite. 

But first let us set down, as guiding beacons for our con- 
siderations, two facts of inestimable importance in such a 
study. The first of these guiding ideas is this: The earliest 
Mass that leaves a recorded history is in the most elaborate 
form of all, what we call the Solemn Pontifical Mass. At this 
Mass the Bishop was, as now, surrounded by his clergy of 
all ranks, high and low, but in addition to this, what is no 
longer the case, he was joined by them all in the sacramental 
concelebration of the Eucharistic Mysteries. Thus, the 
numerous clerical assistants had not only auxiliary cere- 
monial functions in the composite rite, but all of them, in 
their own order, actually concelebrated the one Mass. Each 
one in priest’s orders, for instance, was concelebrant with 
the bishop and the other priests. Newly ordained priests 
still do this in their ordination Mass. The prescription of 
the Caeremoniale Episcoporum that all vested ministers in 
the sanctuary, and all canons in choir (also in the sanctu- 
ary), at Pontifical High Mass are to recite two by two the 
prayers at the foot of the altar, and are to recite in unison 
with the officiating prelate the Gloria, Credo and Sanctus, 
is still a vivid reminder of the old concelebration. This 
Solemn Pontifical Mass, moreover, demanded a wide range 
of assistants, priests, archdeacons, deacons, subdeacons, lec- 
tors, acolytes, cantors, two choirs on opposite sides of the 
sanctuary, and the rest of the congregation. The principle 
of the “division of functions,” so to speak, was carried out 
so consistently that the celebrant’s manual, for instance, 
did not even contain the lessons or choral parts, as not 
belonging to the officiant. 

Alongside this Mass, celebrated with what we might call 
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a full complement of auxiliary participants, there was for 
necessity in outlying places, a type of Mass that resembles 
our Missa Cantata. In this the celebrant ‘took over” the 
functions of lector and deacon to chant the lessons in their 
absence. The people sang the short responses. In this Mass, 
historians think, there were no “‘proper” choral parts. About 
the Gradual we are not clearly informed, but Introit, Offer- 
tory and Communion anthems, were then, it would seem, 
considered special features of the papal or episcopal 
Masses.”* 

The second all-important fact by which to chart our re- 
flections is this: It is not known when low Mass began to 
be celebrated. From a careful consideration of all the early 
evidence now known it is possible to say with certainty that 
there was, from time to time and by way of exception, 
Mass in a private dwelling, or in the presence of a few people 
only, but it is not possible to say if these “private”? Masses 
were not sung or chanted by celebrant, lector and assistants, 
in much the same manner as the customary “public” Masses. 
This much is certain: Low Mass, in our sense of the term, 
was from the sixth century on becoming constantly com- 
moner, and by the eighth century it was known everywhere. 
It would seem to have been the “normal” form of the Mass 
of the Roman Rite, in contradistinction to the old Celtic 
Rite, the old Gallican Rite, and so forth, on the emergence 
of Christendom after the breakup of the Empire. 

If there is a third factor of almost equal moment in the 
historical conditioning of our mode of worship it would 
be the use of the vernacular. As long as the Church was 
spreading among peoples that had a written language, the 
Church in both East and West quite naturally took that 
language for its offices of public worship. A fixed, or written, 
native language was necessary, because the Gospel-story, 
for instance, and the sacramental forms, are “fixed,” but 
once such a language was at hand the necessity of active 





*L. Eisenhofer, Handbuch der Katholischen Liturgik (Freiburg: Herder, 
1933), II, 9: “Wer das Graduale sang, wird nicht gesacht . . . Die Wechsel- 
gesange, Introitus, Offertorium, Communio, ebenso anfangs auch das Agnus 


Dei waren wahrscheinlich zunachst nur eine Eigentiimlichkeit der papstlichen 
oder bischdflichen Messe.” 
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lay participation dictated that the prayers and chants of 
the Church be in the language the people understood.* As 
late as 800, as there is abundant evidence to prove, in all 
that area that had been part of the Roman Empire of the 
West, the people, however unlettered, heard and understood 
from altar and choir the language they used at home and 
fireside. Just as an illiterate of today can follow the fault- 
less form that should characterize a public address, even 
though he know nothing of the grammarian’s rules observed 
in its composition. It was not until the medieval period that 
language was a barrier to active lay participation in Cath- 
olic worship. In fact, since even elementary schooling was 
imparted in Latin, and since the texts used for reading and 
singing were liturgical texts, it is true only of those who 
had no schooling whatsoever to say that they could not 
understand in some degree or join in singing the Latin of 
altar and choir. Pope Pius XI was thinking of what we may 
call the cathedral-building period of the Middle Ages when 
he wrote in On Divine Worship: “It was in the churches, 
finally, where practically the whole city formed a great 
joint choir, that the workers, builders, artists, sculptors and 
writers gained from the liturgy that deep knowledge of 
theology which is now so apparent in the monuments of 
the Middle Ages.’” But, since the Renaissance, it is only 
in Italy, I dare say, that the wall between vernacular and 
Latin is so thin as to be penetrable by the people as a group. 


By way of presenting a comprehensive picture in a single 
frame, it is proposed here to put into tabular form the 
various modes of active lay participation in holy Mass, 
with an indication of how these have been present at four 
distinct periods of the Church’s long lifetime, namely, the 
primitive age, the patristic, the medieval-and-modern, and, 
finally, as in the program of the liturgical reforms inaugur- 
ated by Pius X. After presenting the table, comment on 
individual items will be in place. The table follows: 





*J. A. Jungmann, Die Liturgische Feier: Grundsatzliches und Geschichtliches 
iiber Formgesetze der Liturgie (Regensburg: Pustet, 1939), pp. 49-53. 


*Pius XI, “On Divine Worship,” Divini Cultus Sanctitatem, 1928, AAS 
XXI, p. #4. 
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With this table before us, one might offer a few wide 
generalizations. One will note, first, that between the prim- 
itive and the end of the patristic period, while retaining 
practically everything that had been received from the be- 
ginning, there was a large development in the sphere of lay 
participation. 

A. Participation in the new choral elements, as they were added, 
the Gradual alone excepted. The people’s singing of the Gloria 
Patri at the end of the Introit-Psalm was a compensation 
that came in when the adoption of responsorial chant had 
made the people’s former participation in the psalmody, by 
means of a recurring “chorus,” no longer possible.® 


B. Personal participation in the essential symbolism of the sacri- 
ficial rite by the contribution of a gift personally presented. 


C. Participation by action in marching in group formation: to 
the church for Mass; to the altar for the gift-giving at the 
Offertory ; to the altar for the Gift-Getting at the Communion. 
All the processions were accompanied by singing. 

In the long period, 600-1900, for multiple reasons that 
need not be dealt with here, there was a notable decline in 
lay participation in the celebration of holy Mass. Most 
regrettable was the falling off in the reception of sacra- 
mental Communion, always an integral part of sacrificial 
worship. Again, processional participation disappeared as a 
regular feature of Mass worship. The kiss of peace, and 
other worship gestures and postures previously shared alike 
with the clergy, little by little became “clerical.”’ Choral 
parts did continue to multiply, and insofar offered fresh scope 
for congregational song. But when the music became too dif- 
ficult for congregational use all but a few were forced into si- 
lence. But that the spirit of active participation was seeking 
new ways in which to express itself, was searching for substi- 
tutes, so to speak, for old and vanished forms of active par- 
ticipation, became manifest again and again. Among these 
ryassing medieval substitutes for older ways we have signal- 
ized the recitation, after the Gospel, of prayers in the vernac- 


*J. A. Jungmann, Die Liturgische Feier, 78, 79. 

* This seems a suitable place to call attention to a seldom-mentioned form of 
lay participation at Mass in patristic times, that the entire congregation should 
be fasting. The late Herbert Thurston has an illuminating article on the sub- 


aa Sacrifice and Mine,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 91 (1934), 
565-577. 
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ular for urgent needs, since the prayers in the official lan- 
guage were no longer understood, and the reception of 
“blessed bread” by all after Mass, as a quasi-substitute for 
sacramental Communion, now became a thing of great 
rarity. 

A rapid glance at the last column to the right of the table 
shows that the liturgical reform inaugurated by Pope Pius 
X began with the hoped-for restoration of congregational 
singing in all the people’s traditional parts of the song, and 
the restoration of integral sacrificial worship for the laity by 
the reception of Communion “frequently, even daily.” In 
the Dialog Mass there is continued and enlarged a former 
practice of congregational responding to the priest. In the 
unbroken spirit of the Christian worship from the beginning, 
there has been introduced one new mode of active participa- 
tion suited to our age, the unison recitation with the cele- 
brant of the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei. Now to 
engage some factors at closer range. 

It is difficult to know just what to select in documenting 
this table. Two general descriptions of Mass are given first, 
one reflecting general conditions as St. John Chrysostom 
knew them in the East about 400, the second reprehending 
a scandalous state of affairs St. Cesarius of Arles had en- 
countered in southern Gaul just about a hundred years 
later. Both citations are of some length, but all the richer 
in instructive detail. Chrysostrom in explaining that honor 
done to a messenger of the Church passes to the body of the 
faithful, and “great is the power of that assembly.” 

Certain it is at least that the prayer of the Church loosed Peter 
from his chains, opened the mouth of Paul; their voice also in no 
slight degree arms those that arrive at spiritual rule .. . 

But there are occasions on which there is no advantage to the 
priest over those under him; for instance, when we are about to 
partake of the awful Mysteries. For we are all alike counted worthy 
of the same things: not as under the Old Testament, [when] the 
priest partook of some foods and those under him of others, and it 
was not lawful for the people to eat of those things whereof the 
priest partook. Not so now, before all one Body is set and one Cup. 

And in the prayers also one may observe the people making their 
own important contribution. For on behalf of those possessed, on 
behalf of those doing penance, our prayers are made in common, 
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both by priest and people, and all say the same prayer, a prayer 
replete with pity. 

Again, when [at the dismissal of the catechumens] we have ex- ‘ 
cluded from the holy precincts those unable as yet to partake of 
the Holy Table, how fitting that another prayer is offered, and we 
all alike fall prostrate, and all together rise again. Again, when it is 
time to give and to receive the [kiss of] peace, we all alike salute - 
each other. 

Again, in the most awful Mysteries themselves, the priest prays 
for the people, and the people in turn pray for the priest; for the 
words, with thy spirit, are nothing else than this. The offering of 
the Eucharist again is common; for neither doth he [the priest] 
give thanks alone, but all the people do the same. He first enlists 
their voices, and only when they assent that it is “meet and right 
to do so,” does he begin the Eucharistic prayer. And do you wonder 
that the people speak with the priest, when with the very Cherubim 
and Powers above they jointly sing those sacred hymns ?* 

Listen, now, to the shocked expressions of St. Caesarius, 
who had chanced upon a congregation that, for the most 
part, left the church after the sermon. How, he wants to 
know, can the Mass be celebrated without them: 

If you pay diligent attention [St. Cesarius instructs them] you ‘ 
will see that the Mass does not consist in the recitation of the Script- 
ural lessons in the church, but in the offering of the gifts and in the 
consecration of the Body and Blood of the Lord. For, as for the 
lessons, whether they be from the prophets or epistles or the gospels, , 
you can either read them yourselves or hear others read in your 
own homes, but the consecration of the Body of the Lord you can 
neither hear nor witness anywhere but in the house of God. 

Therefore, he that wishes to celebrate Mass completely to the 
profit of his own soul, must remain in the church with lowly posture 
of body and compunction of heart until the Pater Noster is said 
and the blessing given to the people. For when the greater part of 
the congregation—nay, what is worse, nearly the whole—leave the 
church after the lessons have been read, who is there to whom the 
priest can address his Sursum Corda [lift up your hearts]? Or 
how can those say they have their hearts lifted up who have betaken 
themselves off, with body and heart as well, to the marketplace 
outside? Or how shall they explain in awe mixed with gladness, | 
Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini? | 
Or again, when the Pater Noster is said, who will there be to cry 
in all humility and truth Dimitte nobis, etc., [Forgive us our tres- | 
passes], and the rest?” 


® Hom. in II Cor., XVIII: P.G. LXI, 527, 529. 


*St. Cesarius of Arles: cf. Migne, P.L. XX XIX, 2277: the English render- 
ing is Father Thurston’s. 
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St. Paul wanted Christian prayers understood, as was 
seen, so that the Amen could be answered (I Cor. xiv, 16). 
That oft-answered Amen was an inheritance from Old 
Testament times, an inheritance that was highly cherished. 
The Didache, written, it would seem, some years before 
the death of St. John, the Evangelist, gives us a Eucharistic 
prayer concluding with its Amen. Our oldest Mass-descrip- 
tions, Justin’s, around 160, twice insist on this Amen, and 
since the word would be unfamiliar to his readers, Justin 
is at pains to explain it: ‘“When he has concluded the pray- 
ers and the thanksgiving, (he writes), all the people who 
are present express their assent by saying Amen. This word, 
Amen, means in the Greek language: So be it! And when 
the presiding official has celebrated the Eucharist, and all 
the people have assented .. .””° St. Jerome boasts that 
this Amen at the end of the Mass-Canon fairly thundered 
across Rome: “Where can the Amen be heard to resound 
as it resounds at Rome, with a noise of thunder shaking 
the empty temples of the idols?””* That particular Amen, 
as said at Rome, and the responding to Amen in general, 
also thundered through the entire patristic literature, and, 
as we shall see, when the people’s answering of the Amen 
is testified to at the close of the Middle Ages, in nearly 
every case the witness comes from Rome. So, too, of the 
other short responses, Deo gratias, Et cum spiritu tuo and 
the like. 

Shall we consider the item of congregational singing in 
the early centuries? The Proconsul Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
of 111 or 112 says that he had learned from apostate Chris- 
tians that “the amount of their fault or error was this: 
That they had been accustomed to assemble on a fixed day 
before day-light and sing by turns a hymn to Christ as a 
god .. .”* The Kyrie Eleison would seem to owe its use 
by Christians to the fact that it was a popular refrain to 
be heard in the streets in pagan worship. As introduced 





*St. Justin, Apology, c. 65: cf. also c. 67: P.G., XI, 427, 28; 429, 30. 

™St. Jerome, In Epist. ad Gal., II, Pref.: P.L. XXVI, 351. 

** Pliny to Trajan, c. 7: Cf. C. Kirch Enchiridion Fontium Historiae Ecclesi- 
asticae Antiquae (Friburgi: Herder, 1910), 19. 
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into the Roman Mass by St. Gregory the Great, the Kyrie 
was led by the clergy and answered by the people, but later 
on the schola of trained singers took the lead, while the 
congregation continued the responding. St. Gregory says 
of its popularity in his day that it was crowding other pray- 
ers out of the weekday Masses. “In everyday Masses we 
omit certain parts which are wont to be said, saying only 
Kyrie eleison and Christe eleison in order that we may be 
engaged a little longer |than usual! in these deprecatory 
prayers.””* 


Novena devotions and a hundred other forms of worship 
demonstrate the popularity of litany-prayer with a simple, 
recurrent response (said), or refrain (sung): the Kyrie of 
the Mass is one of the original models for this type of 
worship among Christians. It is, too, along with the Gloria, 
one of the parts which the modern papacy has decreed that 
the people “be made once more to sing.””* 

The introduction of the Sanctus into the Mass is recorded 
by saying that Pope Xystus I “decreed that leven] within 
the Action the priest should commence and the people take 
up the song, Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus 
Sabbaoth.”** In the Carolingian age, when the vernacular 
was differentiating itself more and more from the Latin 
of the altar, Charles the Great ordered: “That the Gloria 
Patri (at the Introit, etc.| be sung with all honor by all 
present, and that the priest, together with the angels and 
the common voice of the people of God, should sing: ‘Sanc- 
tus, Sanctus, Sanctus .. .’””° The Agnus Dei was intro- 
duced into the Mass of Rome by Pope Sergius I (687-701), 
in whose official biographical sketch is recorded: “It was 
his decree that at the moment of the breaking of the Body 
of the Lord, ‘Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy on us,’ be sung by clergy and the 





™ St. Gregory Great, Epist. IX, 12: Migne, P.L. LX XVII. 956. 

* Pope Pius X, Letter of Cardinal Vicar, February 2, 1912: “Inviting the 
people to cooperate in this matter by taking a more active part in sacred func- 
tions by singing the Kyrie, the Gloria, etc., at High Mass . . .”: Catholic 
Church Music, London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1933, p. 27. 
* Liber Pontificalis, edit. Duchesne I, 128. 

*“MGH Capitularia, 1 59. 
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people.”’” The Creed first became part of the Mass in the 
West in Spain by decree of the Third Council of Toledo 
(589): “That in all churches of Spain or Galicia, after the 
manner of the Eastern churches, the rule of faith of the 
Council of Constantinople . . . be recited, so that, before 
the Our Father it be sung in a clear tone by the people.’”” 
In 810 Charlemagne sent an embassy to Rome to petition 
that the Creed be sung in the Mass in his realms.’* It prob- 
ably owes its position in our Mass, rightly after the Gospel, 
to the fact that it was customary even then to have Peoples’ 
Prayers after the Gospel.” 

This matter of popular participation by song became, 
of course, increasingly difficult the wider grew the breach 
between Latin and the language of the commonfolk. It 
became a moral impossibility, as will be shown at greater 
length in another place, when the simple chants were re- 
placed by intricate musical compositions. 

Shall we say a word of that striking mode of participation 
in the sacrifice, by which individual worshippers brought 
their gift-offerings to the altar? St. Hippolytus of Rome, 
about 225, refers to this usage in his Apostolic Tradition 
when speaking of baptismal candidates, and his is the earliest 
such reference known to me. Hippolytus says that the neo- 
phytes coming to Baptism are to bring with them “‘no other 
vessels than the one each shall bring for the Eucharist: 
for it is right for him who is worthy to bring his oblation 
then.”*’ What might seem uncertain in this casual reference 
is surely clear enough in the writing of St. Cyprian, about 
250, where he says with an acerbity very rare in his pages: 
“You are wealthy and rich, and imagine that you celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper though you give no thought to the gift- 
offering. You come to the Lord’s Supper without a sacrifice, 
and receive [at Communion! a portion of the sacrifice which 

" Liber Pontificalis, edit. Duchesne I, 376. 

* J. Brinktrine, Die Heilige Messe in Ihrem.Werden und Wesen (Pader- 
born: Schéningh, 1931), 96, 97. 

* Brinktrine, p. 97. 

°° Thid., p. 97. 

* St. Hippolytus. Apostolic Tradition, 20: Cf. R. Connolly, “The So-Called 


Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents,” Texts and Studies, VIII, 4 
(Cambridge, 1916), p. 183. 
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the poor offer.” St. Augustine says in his simple eloquent 
praise of St. Monica: “She let no day pass without putting 
her sacrifice upon the altar.” How far from our modern 
conditions seems the background of this decree of a national 
council in Gaul (585): “Since we have assembled we have 
learned from the report of brethren that some Christians 
in some places have deviated from the divine command— 
in not offering a host at the sacred altar. Wherefore we 
decree that on every Sunday an offering be made at the 
altar by all, men and women, that by those oblations they 
may obtain remission of their sins and may deserve to be 
sharers with Abel and the rest of just offerers.’””* 


Nothing has been said bearing directly on the tradition 
of the people making the short responses with the server 
at low Masses. Here we are seriously handicapped by the 
fragmentary state of our information about the history of 
low Mass as such. It is not known, as was said, when low 
Mass began to be used, nor is it known just how it was 
celebrated. This much is certain: no shred of evidence has 
come to my knowledge indicating that the people’s respond- 
ing was restricted by any prescription high or low. The 
rubrication of the early Mass-books, extremely sparse at 
best, makes no differentiation between low Mass and high 
Mass, and it is not possible to affirm with certainty that 
such rubrics as, respondet populus, respondet plebs, re- 
spondent omnes, etc., were an accurate reflex of what hap- 
pened at low Mass. In the period, 600-900, there is abun- 
dant manuscript evidence that all responded at high Mass: 
the rubric respondet populus of a famous Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary was so well-known that it is found in a later 
recension as RP.* It would dispel every possibility of 





"St. Cyprian, De Opere et Eleemosynis, c. 15: P.L. IV,612-13. 

*St. Augustine, Confess. v, 9: P.L. XXXII, 714. 

“Council of Macon: Mansi, IX, 951: translation quoted is that of Herbert 
Thurston. 

*® Reference is made here to MSS, Padua D 47 and St. Gall 348, each of 
which has been edited in the series, Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen, 11-12 
(Minster, 1927) and 1-2 (Miinster, 1917). The pertinent data are indicated in 
G. Nickl, Der Anteil des Volkes an der Messliturgie in Frankenreiche (Inns- 
bruck: Rauch, 1930), 9, 10. 
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doubt if the rubric had added “even at low Mass,” but such 
it did not do. 

Shortly before he became pope as Innocent III, Cardinal 
Lotario de’Conte published a famous work, De Sacrificio 
Missae. The basis of his commentary is a Solemn Pontifical 
Mass, but Innocent did not limit his exposition to that type 
of Mass. The officiant, he says, “confesses his sins with 
those standing around” (cum astantibus: c. 13); at the 
end of the Collects “the people respond by assenting Amen” 
(c. 26); the Orate Fratres “is most fittingly answered by 
many” (respondeatur a pluribus, c. 25), and so forth.” 

Two generations or so, after Innocent’s book made its 
triumphant journey through Christendom, the writings of 
St. Thomas of Aquinas were beginning a similar and greater 
progress. Well, the treatment of the Eucharist, in the Third 
Part of the Summa, is the Angelic Doctor at his very best, 
just before a premature death struck the pen from his 
fingers. Where the offering of Mass is being dealt with, 
it is high Mass that is doubtless actually mirrored, but after 
the high Mass, Thomas’ words apply with far greater force 
to Dialog Mass than to a “silent” low Mass. He teaches: 

As was said above, those things are mentioned in this sacrament 
which belong to the entire Church; and consequently some things 
which refer to the people are sung by the choir, and some of these 
words are all sung by the choir, as though inspiring the entire 
people with them; and there are other words which the priest 
begins and the people take up, the priest then acting as in the 


person of God; .. . and therefore the priest intones the Creed and 
the Gloria in excelsis Deo. 

Other words are uttered by the ministers, such as the doctrine 
of the Old and New Testament, as a sign that this doctrine was 
announced to the peoples through ministers sent by God. And there 
are other words which the priest alone recites, namely such as be- 
long to his personal office, that he may offer up gifts and prayers 
for the people (Heb. v. 1). Some of these, however, he says aloud, 
namely, such as are common to priest and people alike, such as 
the common prayers; other words, however, belong to the priest 
alone, such as the oblation and the consecration; consequently, the 
prayers that are said in connection with these have to be said by 
the priest in secret. Nevertheless, in both he calls the people to 
attention by saying: The Lord be with you, and he waits for them 


*TInnocent IIT, De Sacrificio Missae: P.1,. 217, 763 sqq. 
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to assent by saying Amen. And therefore, before the secret prayers 
he says aloud, The Lord be with you, and he concludes, Forever 
and forever." 

The same St. Thomas answered the objection that Mass, 
being essentially social and communal, ought never be said 
in private or by a priest alone, by saying that the server 
takes the place of the entire Catholic people, on whose 
behalf he answers in the plural. The passage follows: 

Several persons ought to be present at the solemn celebration 
of the Mass . . . Nevertheless, in private Masses it suffices to have 
one server, who takes the place of the whole Catholic Church, on 
whose behalf he makes answer in the plural to the priest.** 

If Thomas had been asked about the propriety of the 
whole people making the responses with the server, or re- 
citing at low Mass what they sang at high Mass, in the 
light of what he taught about the celebration of the Mass, 
what would his reply have been? 

One does not often appeal to the Council of Basle for 
an expression of the true mind of the Church, yet Hefele 
and others admit that, prior to the Bull, September, 1437, 
ordering the Council transferred to Ferrara, Basle was a 
true, oecumenical Council. In its orthodox, if not neces- 
sarily oecumenical, period, the Council passed a decree deal- 
ing for the most part with abuses in the celebration of the 
Divine Office. A few abuses relating to high Mass were 
included, and then followed these provisions: 

And [the abuses] of low Mass being said without a server, or 
where, besides the secret prayers, low Mass is said in such a low 
tone that it cannot be heard by those attending, we abolish these 
abuses, and have decreed that whoever be found guilty in these 
matters be condignly punished by his superior.*® 

True, the Council did not say that the bystanders were 
to answer to what they heard, but that this was the mind 
of the Church at Rome is put beyond all doubt, it seems 
to me, by the facts relative to the Ordo Missae of John 
Burckard. Burckard, after years of service as Papal Master 
of Ceremonies, published in 1502 a revision of his Ordo 


*St. Thomas, The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas (London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1923), XVII, 452, 53. 

* St. Thomas, Joc. cit., p. 462. 

* Council of Basle, June 9, 1435: cf. Mansi, XXTX, 107. 
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Missae.*° Alexander VI, the reigning pope, states in an 
accompanying letter, that he had Cardinal Bernardin de 
Carvajal carefully revise Burckard’s work. Once published, 
Burckard’s Ordo Missae was reprinted in missals and else- 
where time after time. Legg, Burckard’s modern editor, 
has listed twenty-eight known editions of the work falling 
between 1502 and 1572, five at Rome, nineteen at Venice, 
two as far east as Cracow, one as far west as Lisbon, one 
as far north as Lyons. A Venetian edition of 1523 claims 
on its title page the approbation of Pope Leo X. And, 
when St. Pius V, in response to the request of the Council 
of Trent, published the “standardized” Missale Romanum 
in 1570, its rubrical section, Ritus Servandus, is based on 
Burckard’s Ordo Missae: Here are Burckard’s directions 
for the responses made by others than the server, and side 
by side with them the corresponding passages of our 
modern Mass-books. 


Burckarp’s Ordo Missae Missale Romanum (1570 to 


(1502) 
After the verse, Judica: 


“The server and those present 
say each of the other or sec- 
ondary verses, and respond to 
the other things as indicated be- 
low.” (Legg, 135) 


After the Confiteor: 


“The Supreme Pontiff, a card- 
inal, a legate, a patriarch, an 
archbishop, or bishop, and the 
server and those present, kneel- 
ing say...” (Legg, 136) 


After the Kyrie: 


“If the server or those present 
do not make the responses, the 
celebrant himself says the 
whole.” (Legg, 139) 





today) 
After the verse, [udica: 


“The priest continues with the 
server or servers alternately .. .” 


(Ritus Servandus, III, 6) 


After the Confiteor: 


“When the server and _ those 
present even in case the Supreme 
Pontiff be there, answer the 
Confiteor . . .” “The Confiteor 
being said by the bystanders...” 
(Ritus Servandus, III, 9, 10) 


After the Kyrie: 


“If the server or those present 
do not make the responses, the 
celebrant himself says nine 
times.” (Ritus Servandus IV, 2) 


*J. Burckard: cf. J. W. Legg, Tracts on the Mass (London: Bradshaw 
Society, 1904) ; Introduction, xxv-xxviii; Text, 121-178. 
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At the Orate Fratres: At the Orate Fratres: 


“The server and those present, “And the response, Suscipiat . . . 

kneeling, with heads uncovered, being made by the server or by- 

respond.” (Legg, 152) standers .. .” (Ritus Servandus, 
VII, 7) “The server, or those 
standing by, respond, else the 
priest himself says . . .” (Ordo 
A\fissae, ad loc.) 


Thus, most of Burckard’s directions for congregational 
responding have carried right over into our modern Mass- 
books. 

If Burckard had had a publisher at Bruges, or Louvain, 
or Cologne, even Paris, or even London, a Spanish Cardinal’s 
secretary would not have remarked in 1518, I am inclined 
to think, that the priests of the Low Countries did not 
permit any to make the low Mass responses, save only the 
server. But if the priests of Flanders were then to some 
extent singular in restricting the laity’s responses in this 
way, the priests of modern Flanders have led the vanguard 
towards the universal restoration of this mode of active lay 
participation in the low Mass of the West. 


REGIONAL COLLEGE-SPONSORED CONGRESS OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


April Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Indiana 


The purpose of the Congress is to make the Confraternity known 
and to help the college student to find out what he or she can do 
to further its work in his or her parish. This Congress will provide 
a laboratory for definite activities by presenting: 


(1) Methods of teaching Religion to secular school children. 
(2) Demonstrations of religious discussion club procedure. 
(3) The work of Confraternity Helpers and Fishers. 


(4) Broadcasts of Confraternity radio script prepared by stu- 
dents, and 


(5) Presentation of Confraternity dramatizations. 





Religion in the Elementary School 





THE SACRAMENTS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 





MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF THE BIBLE 





RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 





, Our usual method of associating Scripture with the Sacra- 
mental System instituted by our Lord is rather theological 
than exegetical. That is, we have recourse to the Scriptures 
mainly to prove the existence of the sacraments, or to estab- 
lish their efficacy. There is another method that might be 
found profitable and applicable in the study of the New 
Testament. This is what has been called Biblical Theology. 
It accepts as already understood the dogmatic side of the 
Sacraments and seeks only to work out the place they have 
in the divine narrative of the Bible. This is an interesting 
study, and a useful one, since it brings to mind many fea- 
tures of the sacraments not ordinarily discussed in catechism 
class. In particular, their actual institution and the circum- 
stances surrounding them become more appreciable, and 
perhaps in this way also their ultimate meaning is made 
clearer. 

The roots of our Sacramental System are to be found in 
the Old Testament. We have already called attention to 
the rather external character of God’s relationship with 
Israel. Still, however external, that relationship made de- 
finite spiritual demands upon the Chosen People. They were 
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expected to maintain themselves in a state of holiness in 
order to merit the dignity of being known as Yahweh’s 
special people. They were given a body of revealed law 
which would guide them to this holiness by telling them 
what God wanted them to do. But, in addition, they were 
given a ritual, the details of which would represent to them 
in various ways that the avoidance of evil depended on close 
adherence to God. 

Some of this ritual merits examination. Circumcision, 
for instance, was known among other semitic peoples, but 
for the Israelites it had a special meaning. It was the 
symbol of union with this people, and thus in turn of special 
relations with God. No one had a right to any of the 
privileges of Israel unless circumcised. Again, among the 
sacrifices offered to God there were some species which had 
the character of a sacrificial meal. Through eating the flesh 
of the victim, those participating in the sacrifices were 
brought into a still more efficacious union with God. All 
of their religious services were presided over and governed 
by a divinely instituted priesthood, the members of which 
were looked to as God’s agents. The numerous washings 
prescribed for the various religious acts also had an internal 
implication: they at least symbolized the purity from sin 
required of all who approach God in any way. No one could 
participate in the public services, even in a remote way, 
unless he had fulfilled the demands of ritual cleanness. 

All of these rites were of an external character, but they 
were not wanting entirely in efficacy. Their value depended 
upon two things: their institution by God, and the dis- 
position of the one who practiced them. Circumcision not 
only made a child, in an external sense, a member of the 
Chosen People, but it also insured him the blessing promised 
by God to His people. This implies an internal effect of 
the rite. The same is true of all the others we have men- 
tioned: God arranged their institution, and He did so for 
a spiritual purpose. Given, therefore, the proper disposition 
on the part of the recipient, and particularly the disposition 
of faith in the Messias, these ceremonies had an internal 
effect which was considerable. 
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Looking back into the circumstances of the Chosen People 
at the time of their election, and for many centuries after, 
we can understand the peculiar need they had of such ex- 
ternal representations of God’s spiritual gifts. It goes with- 
out saying that God could have conferred all these favors 
directly and without external symbolism. But human nature 
with the Israelites, and particularly in their religious and 
intellectual state at the time, was such as to require by its 
imperfection some such aid for an appreciation of their 
spiritual life. And who will say that our human nature is 
different? 

The reader will immediately observe that the rites we 
have selected as illustrations had a still further significance. 
When the old covenant, in which these rites had place, was 
instituted, it pointed forward to the more perfect spiritual 
covenant to be enacted by Christ. These rites themselves 
also pointed forward to the rites of the new dispensation 
in which the spiritual effects would be likewise more perfect. 
St. Paul makes use of this prophetic character of the old 
ritual when he draws comparison between the sacrifices of 
the old Law and that of Christ, between the priesthood of 
the old Law and that of Christ. His Epistle to the Hebrews 
is especially rich in this typical interpretation of the old 
Law. In this way, the reading of the Old Testament pre- 
pares for the Sacramental System which plays such a part 
in Christ’s kingdom. 

Further, when we come to study the life of our Lord, 
we find Him moving intimately in this ritual system of the 
Jews. He submitted to circumcision, He attended the feasts 
at Jerusalem, He celebrated the paschal supper. Far from 
condemning these rites, or declaring them inefficacious, our 
Lord must have had them in view when He declared that 
He had not come to destroy but to fulfill. He described 
the new kingdom as realizing the promises of the old. In 
addition, He was aware of the human needs and defects 
of mankind, and showed Himself in numerous ways willing 
to condescend to that weakness. His very presence on earth 
was an eloquent sign of that condescension. Man was not 
to be removed from the earth, he was to remain there in all 
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his human deficiencies, and yet be raised to the spiritual order 
of divine sonship. When, therefore, we hear our Lord telling 
Nicodemus that he must be baptized if he would enter the 
new kingdom; when we hear Him promising to give His 
flesh and blood to be food and drink for His followers; 
when we hear Him empowering the apostles to forgive sins; 
when we hear Him designating Peter as the rock upon which 
the Church was to rest—in all these cases we can have little 
doubt that He was arranging for the new dispensation those 
rites upon which the spiritual life of its members would 
depend. 

With this new orientation of the Sacramental System in 
the work of our Lord, Biblical Theology can add to our 
appreciation of the individual sacraments by analyzing the 
circumstances of their institution. The Gospels, it is true, 
do not tell of the institution of all the seven sacraments. 
Confirmation and Extreme Unction are known only when 
we find the apostles administering them, or referring to 
them. But the actual institution of Marriage as a sacra- 
ment, and most likely Baptism also, is also not narrated. 
Still, the way in which our Lord spoke of Baptism, and the 
divine origin which He attributed to Matrimony, leave 
no doubt of their institution by Him. This we can also say 
with reference to Confirmation and Extreme Unction, two 
sacraments whose employment was called for only after the 
ascension of our Lord into heaven. But of the other three 
sacraments the circumstances of institution are detailed and 
illuminating. 

Penance, Holy Eucharist and Holy Orders each has a 
preliminary preparation from which we can learn a great 
deal. The organization of the apostles and disciples looked 
forward to a time when their function would be more than 
administrative. It is interesting to recall that practically 
all of the last year of our Lord’s life was spent in the in- 
struction and training of these men. We can use the term 
“training” with deliberateness, for the apostles must have 
learned much from the example of our Lord, and a great 
deal of His instruction had to do with their future conduct. 
The details of this training looked forward to the institution 
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of Holy Orders. Further, on many occasions our Lord for- 
gave sins, and very significantly in the case of the paralytic 
at Capharnaum. If the Church was to be a projection of 
His life into the future, these examples foreshadowed the 
power of forgiving sins as part of His dispensation. Finally, 
one year before the Last Supper, our Lord made His greatest 
gift, the Eucharist, a test of faith for those who had been 
following Him in Galilee, the apostles included. He did not, 
therefore, introduce the sacraments into the constitution of 
His Church without first preparing men’s minds for them. 

There must have been for the apostles some emotion in 
the actual circumstances that attended the institution of 
each of the sacraments. They could see in them the shaping 
of the kingdom of God. The three that are given us in detail 
are probably told by the Gospels on that account. Studying 
these sacraments in their circumstances must also add to 
our appreciation of them. 

Consider, in the first place, the scene in which Christ gave 
us the Holy Eucharist. The ministry of our Lord was at 
its end, His death waited Him on the next day. In the 
address He made that night to the apostles He showed 
how anxious He was to keep them close to Him. His para- 
ble of the vine and its branches is eloquent of this sentiment. 
To realize this desire, with the divine efficacy of all His acts, 
He added to the significant ritual of the paschal meal the 
simple but tremendous rite which gives us His body and 
blood as our spiritual food. 

All the features of those same circumstances manifested 
that what our Lord was doing would reach into the future 
for all time. In His prayer for the apostles (John, chapter 
17) He explicitly included all those who would believe in 
Him through them, and this reached to all the members of 
His Church. He wished, likewise, to provide them with this 
spiritual food, and for this purpose He gave to the apostles 
whom He had trained the power of offering this same blood- 
less sacrifice, of multiplying the bread of His body so that 
all future Christians might be nourished by it. This made 
them priests. 

In the glory of His resurrection, when His divinity, and 
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hence His infinite holiness, shone with a new clearness and 
brilliance, our Lord thought again of human weakness and 
the great test man’s virtue would face. In His infinite 
solicitude He added to the powers of the priest-apostles that 
of acting in His place as judges: to forgive or to retain the 
sins of the wayward. Further reflection upon His words, 
. “As the Father has sent me, I also send you,” will increase 
our gratitude as it increases our appreciation of the divine 
character of this power. 

Much also may be learned concerning the sacraments 
from studying their application and efficacy in the early 
Church. We find the apostles from the very birth of the 
Church on Pentecost baptizing people and thus introducing 
them into the Church. We find them gathering in various 
houses in Jerusalem for “the breaking of the bread,” the 
expression which indicated the Eucharist. We hear St. Paul 
warning the Corinthians of the deep meaning of the Euchar- 
ist, in preparation for which one must make himself worthy. 
Peter and John teach us at Samaria not only the fact of 
Confirmation, but also its internal and external effects: the 
reception of the Holy Spirit and the great gifts which mani- 
fested His presence. We read of the ordination of priests 
and deacons by the apostles and by Paul. We read St. Paul’s 
important words on Matrimony, and St. James defining 
the efficacy of Extreme Unction. 

We need only hint, in conclusion, of the rich reward that 
waits anyone who goes into the efficacy of the sacraments. 
To attain the full sense of their meaning, one must follow 
into the limitless depths of St. Paul. One expression alone, 
if entirely comprehended, will repay the study. What does 
St. Paul imply when he uses the expression: ““To be baptized 
into Christ Jesus”? 
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TEMPERANCE 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Notes This is the sixth in a series of articles treating of the virtues, 
prepared for the JouRNAL oF RELIcIous INstrRucTION by Father Connell. These 
articles have a twofold purpose: to offer background material to the teacher 
and to assist him or her in the classroom presentation of those questions in the 
catechism that treat of the virtues. 


In everyday speech temperance signifies moderation in 
the use of intoxicating liquor. When we say of a man that 
he is temperate we are understood to mean that he never 
goes to excess in drinking alcoholic beverages. But in theo- 
logical language temperance has a more general meaning; 
it includes due restraint not only in regard to intoxicants 
but also in regard to food and sexual gratifications. In other 
words, the virtue of temperance aids a person to keep within 
proper bounds the strongest bodily appetites inherent in 
human nature. It is a cardinal virtue—that is, one of the 
four chief virtues under which all the other moral virtues 
are classified. 


Temperance is a very important virtue, which every nor- 
mal human being is required to practise frequently if he 
desires to be faithful to the laws of God. The inclinations 
of our bodily faculties toward pleasurable sensations are 
very strong and must be constantly curbed. We must re- 
strain our senses from seeking unlawful objects, and mod- 
erate them in their craving even for things that are lawful. 
Man is composed of body and soul, and since each of these 
two elements tends to objects proper to its nature, every 
human being must experience a conflict within himself— 
a conflict between the spiritual desires of the soul and the 
material desires of the body. This conflict would not have 
occurred if Adam, the father of the entire human race, had 
obeyed God’s commandment forbidding him to eat the fruit 
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of one of the trees of Paradise. For one of the special 
privileges granted to Adam, and intended also for all his 
descendants in the event that he would be faithful to God’s 
command, was freedom from concupiscence. That is, before 
our first parent committed sin, his bodily appetites were 
completely subject to the dictates of his reason, so that he 
did not have to endure those violent temptations to the 
gratification of the body which now make it so difficult to 
lead a virtuous life. This would have been our happy lot 
also, if Adam had obeyed his Creator. But with his dis- 
obedience this privilege ceased; consequently, all mankind 
has become subject to the rebellion of the flesh against the 
spirit. Even the greatest saints had to endure temptations 
of this kind. St. Paul speaks of his own difficulties in this 
matter, when he says: “I see another law in my members, 
fighting against the law of my mind, and captivating me 
in the law of sin, that is in my members” (Romans, VII,23). 
In another passage he refers to this conflict between body 
and soul as something to which all men are subject: ‘For 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh; for these are contrary one to another” (Galatians, 
V,17). 

As was stated before, the two appetites against which 
man must struggle most vehemently, and against which he 
is strengthened by the virtue of temperance, are the desire 
of food and drink and the desire of sexual gratification. 
Both these appetites are lawful in themselves, being given 
to man by the all-wise Creator for a good purpose—the 
former to induce human beings to preserve their individual 
lives by taking food and drink in reasonable quantities, the 
latter to impel them to maintain the human race by making 
rightful use of marriage. However, many human beings are 
not content to satisfy these appetites in proper moderation 
according to the designs of God; they overstep the bounds 
laid down by right reason and by faith in their craving to 
gratify their bodily inclinations. Such persons are addicted 
to the vice of intemperance. And experience proves that 
very many—if not most—of the sins committed in the world 
consist of, or are related to, the immoderate gratification 
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of the two appetites which temperance is intended to check. 

Intemperance in the use of food and drink constitutes 
the sin of gluttony. The most common form of this sin is 
drunkenness. The distinctive evil of this disgusting sin con- 
sists in the fact that by deliberate intoxication a person 
deprives himself of the greatest prerogative of a human 
being, the power of intelligence, utilizing for this purpose 
to his own detriment a bodily faculty intended to promote 
his well-being. The drunkard deliberately rejects his right 
to act like a reasoning creature and reduces himself to the 
level of an animal—indeed, even lower, for animals seldom 
eat or drink more than is good for them. There are, it is 
true, different degrees of drunkenness, and the gravity of 
the sin is measured by the extent to which one diminishes 
the power of his reasoning faculties. A person is not guilty 
of a mortal sin of drunkenness unless he renders himself 
incapable of using his intellect. If one drinks so much that 
he is unsteady in his actions and unduly hilarious in his 
conduct, but still retains the ability to think and to reason, 
he cannot be charged with a grave violation of God’s law, 
though ordinarily he would be guilty of a venial sin. How- 
ever, it is certainly dangerous to take any leeway in the 
habit of drink; many who begin by only slight excesses, 
in the course of time become drunkards of the worst type. 
The safest course is total abstinence, and this is commended 
especially to the young folks of our day, for the vice of 
intemperance is a grave menace to the youth of our land 
at the present time. Boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen 
are becoming habituated to the regular use of intoxicants; 
they do not realize that they are making themselves slaves 
to a craving which in later years they will detest, yet not 
have the moral strength to repress. 

Intemperance in food is also a sin. Ordinarily, however. 
it does not constitute a mortal sin unless one thereby seri- 
ously injures his health. However, when committed habit- 
ually it tends to make a person carnal-minded and dull and 
slothful in the performance of his duties. In order to pre- 
serve her members from the vice of gluttony and to induce 
them to practice temperance in the use of food, the Church 
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has established days of fast and of abstinence. Even chil- 
dren, though they are not bound by all the laws of fast and 
abstinence, should train themselves in the virtue of temper- 
ance by denying themselves occasionally some delicacy, such 
as candy. In practising temperance in the matter of food 
we have as our model our divine Lord, who began His public 
ministry by an heroic fast of forty days in the desert. 

The other appetite which temperance helps us to restrain 
is the inclination toward sexual gratification. God has de- 
creed that this appetite may be lawfully gratified only by 
married persons. Hence, any one who would deliberately 
satisfy this inclination, whether in thought or in deed, 
whether alone or with others, outside of the married state, 
would sin grievously; and this sin is called impurity. 

A very useful virtue annexed to temperance, helping one 
to restrain the sexual appetite, is modesty. This virtue helps 
one to avoid looks, touches, speech, etc., which might lead 
to sins of impurity. Those who violate this virtue are guilty 
of immodesty. As was just stated, impurity is always a 
mortal sin, but acts of immodesty are either venial or mortal 
sins in proportion to the degree of danger they contain in 
leading to sins of impurity. 

Nowadays in our country impurity and immodesty are 
most prevalent, especially on the stage, in motion pictures, 
in popular novels and in magazines. Sometimes we hear it 
said, in defense of this type of intemperance, that it is im- 
possible for a normal person to restrain his sexual appetite. 
Catholics must not be led astray by this statement. We 
know that it is possible to practise perfect purity and mod- 
esty—not indeed by our own unaided strength but with 
the assistance of God’s grace, which is always at our dis- 
posal. Hence, good Catholics accustom themselves to pray 
when they are tempted against purity, for they know that, 
however severe may be the temptation, they will obtain 
sufficient grace to overcome it, if they turn to our Lord or 
to His Blessed Mother. A most efficacious help toward the 
preservation of purity is the recitation of three Hail Marys 
every morning and every night. Of course, we must not 
put ourselves in a dangerous occasion of the sin of impurity, 
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for “those who love the danger will perish in it,” as the 
Scripture says. Hence, if we realize that association with 
a certain person or frequentation of a certain place is a 
source of grave temptation, we must abandon that person 
or place at once. 


In urging Catholics to practise perfect purity, the Church 
is not actuated by a spirit of prudery, as if the human body 
were something bad. On the contrary, the Church teaches 
that the human body is sacred and beautiful, and that the 
proper use of all the functions of the body is lawful and 
noble. But the Church condemns the use of the body or of 
its functions in a manner contrary to their nature as the 
Creator has designed them. This is what is done when the 
sin of impurity is committed. And so the Church regards 
such a sin as the violation of the temple of God, to use the 
phraseology of St. Paul, who says: “Know you not that 
your members are the temples of the Holy Ghost?” (I Cor- 
inthians, VI, 19). Moreover, the Catholic Church teaches 
that, while the married state is good and praiseworthy, the 
state of perfect chastity, undertaken out of love for God, 
is better. For this reason, all who enter the religious state 
in the Catholic Church take the vow of chastity, binding 
themselves to perfect purity, in thought as well as in deed. 
Furthermore, theologians commonly teach that those who 
practice perfect chastity will receive in heaven a special 
reward, known as the aureole of virginity, similar to the 
special reward given to martyrs. For both those who prac- 
tice virginity and those who endure martyrdom perform 
a deed that is truly heroic and most pleasing to God. 


We must be careful not to lead others into sins of impurity. 
For example, a girl who would dress in a manner calculated 
to arouse sensual thoughts in others would be guilty of the 
sin of scandal. One of the most degrading customs at the 
present day in America is the holding of “beauty contests,” 
which usually are nothing else but indecent spectacles, cal- 
culated to arouse lustful desires in those who attend them. 
It is hard to see how any girl who would so far forget her 
self-respect as to enter one of these exhibitions can be 
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excused from the mortal sin of providing a dangerous occa- 
sion of sin to those before whom she parades. 

As in the case of the other moral virtues, there is a natural 
as well as a supernatural temperance. The former is based 
on motives made known by human reason, the latter on 
motives made known by divine faith. The former is acquired 
by repeated acts of temperance, the latter is infused by God 
into every soul that is in the state of sanctifying grace. The 
good Catholic strives to possess both natural and super- 
natural temperance in a high degree. For our consolation, 
especially when tempted to violate this virtue, we should 
remember that temperance, in as far as it signifies perfect 
chastity, has received from our Lord a wonderful promise, 
contained in His Sermon on the Mount: “Blessed are the 
clean of heart, for they shall see God” (Matthew, V, 8). 


LECTURES ON THIRTY TOPICS LISTED FOR SUMMER 
SCHOOLS OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


Lectures by recognized authorities on thirty timely subjects are 
included in the program of this year’s Summer Schools of Catholic 
Action, according to an announcement by The Queen’s Work in 
St. Louis, American central office of the Sodality of Our Lady, 
which sponsors the annual enterprise. 

Included in the subjects are credit unions, maternity guilds, study 
clubs, liturgy, dialog Mass, organizational problems, priests’ sermon 
course, freelance writing, parish bulletin editing, mental prayer, 
political problems, parent problems, personality and leadership, con- 
sumer cooperatives, democracy, catechetic technique, social justice, 
labor, student government, parish and group recreation, parlia- 
mentary law, public opinion polls, leadership training and program 
planning. 


This year’s sessions, signalizing the eleventh consecutive year 
of the enterprise, will be at St. Louis, June 9 to 14; Pittsburgh, 
August 4 to 9; Boston, August 11 to 16; New York, August 10 to 
23 and Chicago, August 25 to 30. 

The Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., dean, has emphasized that instruc- 
tion is entirely by lecture and that there is no “homework.” 











THE GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS AND UJ YDAYS 


QUIZ MATERIAL 





PALM SUNDAY 
IN 1941—aAPRIL SIXTH 


kpitor’s Nore: ‘he Gospel used in the following exercise is the Gospel (St. 
Matthew xxi, 1-9) sung by the deacon just before the blessing of the palms. 


1. To what city was Jesus drawing near at the opening 
of this Gospel? 

2. How did Jesus tell the disciples to reply if anyone 
questioned them as they took the ass and the colt? 

3. What prophecy was fulfilled in this Gospel? 

4. What did the disciples do before they put Jesus on 
the ass? 

5. How did the multitude honor Jesus? 

6. What did the multitudes cry out as they went before 
and after Jesus? 


1. The great throng of people that accompanied our Lord 
to Jerusalem did not understand that the kingdom Jesus came 
to establish was not an earthly one. What is one of the things 
a boy or girl might do to make better known Christ’s king- 
dom, the Church? 

2. On Palm Sunday great crowds accompanied our Lord 
most enthusiastically. Only a very few, the holy women and 
St. John, were with Jesus on Calvary. What is one difficult 


thing a boy or girl can do today to show his or her loyalty 
to Jesus? 
* * * 


EASTER SUNDAY 
IN 1941—APRIL THIRTEENTH 


1. Why did Mary Magdalen and Mary the Mother of 


James and Salome go to the sepulchre very early in the 
morning? 


a | 
oOo 
“I 
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2. What troubled the holy women as they approached the 
sepulchre? 

3. Why were the women atsonished when they entered 
into the sepulchre? 

4. How did the angel, who looked like a young man, put 
the holy women at ease? 

5. What apostle was mentioned by name as the angel gave 
the women a message for the disciples. 

6. What was the message the angel gave the women for 
the disciples? 


In our study of Christian Doctrine we learned: 

“Christ rose from the dead to show that He is true God 
and to teach us that we, too, shall rise from the dead.” 

“All men will rise from the dead, but only those who have 
been faithful to Christ will share in His glory.” 

1. Prepare a list of those things you must do if you would 
be faithful to Christ. 

2. Make a list of the ways in which you can get grace 
to help you always to be faithful to Christ. 

3. Write a prayer which you might make during the pres- 
ent week. Let the prayer recall the resurrection of our Lord 


from the dead and your belief in the resurrection of the 
body. 


* * * 


LOW SUNDAY 
IN 1941—APRIL TWENTIETH 


1. Why were the doors closed where the disciples were 
gathered together? 

2. What were the words with which Jesus greeted the 
disciples each time He appeared in their midst? 

3. What did Jesus do to help the disciples understand that 
it was He Himself who appeared in their midst? 

4. How do you know from the story of today’s Gospel 
that the disciples were pleased to see our Lord? 

5. What words did Jesus use that show He entrusted the 
work of His kingdom to the disciples? 
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6. What were the words Jesus used in instituting the 
Sacrament of Penance? 

7. How did Thomas show that He did not believe that it 
was really Jesus who had appeared in the midst of the dis- 
ciples? 

8. Later, when Jesus appeared to the disciples and 
Thomas was present, how did Thomas express his faith? 

9. What did Jesus say to Thomas after he acknowledged 
his belief in Jesus risen from the dead? 

10. How do you know that Jesus did other things after 
His resurrection that are not told in the Gospel? 


11. Why does the Gospel record the things that are 
in it? 


1. Describe a situation when you would like to remember 
our Lord’s salutation to His disciples, “Peace be to you.” 

2. What are two occasions when most Catholics like to 
say, “My Lord, and my God”? Can you think of another 
occasion when you could use St. Thomas’ act of faith? 


* * * 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
IN 1941—APRIL TWENTY-SEVENTH 


1. What is the name of the parable that is recorded in 
the Gospel for the Second Sunday after Easter? 

2. How did Jesus describe Himself to the Pharisees? 

3. What did Jesus say the Good Shepherd does for His 
sheep? 

4. Why did the hireling in the parable leave the sheep? 

5. How did Jesus use this parable to show His interest 
in those who were not yet His followers? 

6. What are the words in this Gospel that tell us that 
there is only one true Church? 


1. Tell of an occasion when it would help a boy to re- 
member our Lord’s interest in him as told in the parable 
of the Good Shepherd. 
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2. Prepare a list of things that a boy or girl can do to 
bring ‘“‘other sheep” into the fold. 


3. Describe a word or action of someone your age that 


would have a tendency to keep a non-Catholic away from 
the fold of Christ. 


* 


KEY 


PALM SUNDAY 
1. Jerusalem. 
2. “The Lord has need of them.” 
3. “Behold the king cometh to thee, meek and sitting upon an 
ass. 
4. They laid their garments upon the ass and the colt. 
5. (1) They spread their garments in the way; (2) The boughs 
they cut from the trees they spread by scattering along their way. 
6. “Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” 


EASTER SUNDAY 


1. That they might anoint Jesus. 
2. Who would roll back the stone from the door of the sepulchre. 


3. They saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed with 
a white robe. 

4. He said: “Be not affrighted. You seek Jesus of Nazareth 
Who was crucified. He is risen. He is not here.” 

5. Peter. 

6. “Jesus goes before you into Galilee. There you shall see Him 
as He told you.” 

LOW SUNDAY 
. They were afraid of the Jews. 
. “Peace be to you.” 
. He showed them His hands and His side. 
. The Gospel says: “The disciples, therefore, were glad when 
they saw the Lord.” 

5. “. . . as the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” 

6. “Keceive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained.” 

7. He said he would not believe unless he saw the print of the 
nails in the hands of Jesus and could put his finger into the place 
of the nails and his hand into Jesus’ side. 

8. With the words, “My Lord, and my God.” 

9. “Because you have seen Me, Thomas, you have believed. 
Blessed are they that have not seen and have believed.” 
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10. The Gospel says: “Many other signs also did Jesus in the 
sight of His disciples which are not written in this book.” 

11. Today’s Gospel says: “But these are written that you may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, 
you may have life in His name.” 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 

. The Good Shepherd. 

. He said, “I am the good Shepherd.” 

. He gives His life for His sheep. 

. He saw the wolf coming. He wasn’t interested in the sheep. 

. He said: “And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: 

them also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice. .. .” 

6. “There shall be one fold, and one shepherd.” 


CATHOLIC CLASSICS 


Continuing a plan to present the great traditional Catholic classics 
in translation, the College of Saint Benedict, Saint Joseph, Minne- 
sota, offers for the first time this year the works of St. Theresa 
anr St. John of the Cross. The Interior Castle, parts of the Auto- 


biography and of the Letters are the selections to be studied from 
St. Theresa; from St. John of the Cross brief excerpts from the 
Ancient of Mount Carmel and the Dark Night of the Soul with full 
emphasis on the Canticle. The recent writings of Jegher, Raoul Plus, 
and Carrigou La Grange, who have done remarkable work in redis- 
covering contemplation for everyone, are used as an introduction 
to the great Catholic classics of mysticism. The study of these 
traditional masterpieces is a part of a unit of work including an 
intensive study of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Sister Mariella, head of 
the department of English, who planned and teaches the course 
says: “After the students have discovered, in the final cantos of 
the Paradiso, what a transcendently beautiful experience it will 
be to possess God in heaven, it is not difficult to make them eager 
to discover how to begin this possession here and now by contem- 
plation. Thus the Divine Comedy becomes a motivation for the 
works of Theresa and John of the Cross.” 

The department of French includes for the first time this year 
a course in the Catholic Renaissance in French Contemporary Lit- 
erature. Particular emphasis is placed on Charles Peguy, Paul 
Claudel, Henri Oberon and Louis Bertrand. A course in the Litera- 
ture of the Catholic Revival in England and America has for sev- 
eral years been a part of the English sequence. 


(From news item of the College of St. Benedict.) 





High School Religion 





AN EVALUATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
RELIGION CURRICULUM 





BROTHER JAMES ALPHEUS, F:S.C. 
Christian Brothers College 
Memphis, Tennessee 





Last September some 2,275,000 children enrolled in the 
Catholic schools of the United States to receive their edu- 
cation under the direct auspices of the Church. They formed 
but a link in a chain of time, a link which grows larger year 
by year, in spite of depression and decreased birth rate. 
What most of these two and a quarter million children did 
not realize was that the primary end of their presence in a 
Catholic school, as Pius XI set forth in his encyclical Chris- 
tian Education, was their “cooperation with divine grace 
in forming the true and perfect Christian.” 

To the practical minded, therefore, must come two que- 
ries: Do our Catholic schools really attain their objective? 
Are their graduates imbued with such Catholic principles 
of living that their lives later reflect these principles in 
action? To the thinking it is evident that the success of reli- 
gious education lies in something more than mere instruc- 
tion in the truths of faith and the dogmas of Religion. In 
addition to the acquisition of such knowledge, effective train- 
ing in this subject demands a faithful practice of its beliefs 
—a practice which will endure, if needs be, under the duress 
of adverse conditions and throughout life. The dire need 
of securing this result is imperative to justify the existence 
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of the Catholic school. Other studies of the curriculum may 
never or only seldom be used in the later life of the student. 
The Church for its part, though interested in, is not pri- 
marily concerned with these subjects. Religious instruction, 
however, is the one branch of learning taught in the school 
which must be called into daily use as a practice and as 
an answer to the numerous questions and problems of life 
itself, no matter how deep the complexity or ramifying the 
significations. 

Granted, then, the enduring importance of religious in- 
struction and its sphere of influence throughout the whole 
lifetime of the Catholic, it is but common sense to turn the 
spotlight of attention on the content of Religion curricula 
and the method by which the subject is taught. Only too 
often, as Dr. Hutchins pointed out, the charge is leveled 
against the school curriculum of today that it follows the 
trend of the times instead of leading and directing that 
trend. Of the content of religious courses of study we do 
not ask the impossible. It is desirable, however, that the 
religious teaching of a boy or girl be consonant with the 
times as far as possible; that the problems which the youth 
of today face be the problems which are emphasized most 
in the classroom as these young people pass through the 
critical adolescent age into manhood and womanhood. 

A searching inquiry into the content of Religion curricula 
is not the purpose of this article. Drawn up, these curricula 
are from long experience and based on the psychological ap- 
proaches to the learning processes, the Religion courses of 
our Catholic high schools present a careful and scientific 
approach to the accomplishment of the aim and end of 
Catholic education. Moreover, they are based on funda- 
mental principles which St. John Baptist de la Salle so 
ably summed up in the words: ‘““Teach the students how to 
lead good lives by instructing them in the mysteries of our 
holy Religion, inspiring them with Christian maxims and 
thus giving them a suitable education.” 

* Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936, pp. 13. 65, 66. Cf. also Dr. Hutchins’ address 


delivered at the Midwest Regional Unit, N.C.E.A., April 7, 1937, and reported 
in the College Newsletter of May, 1937, Vol. 0, No. 0. 
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However, while curricula may be so constructed, there is, 
nonetheless, no guarantee that right values are attached to 
questions and problems which the youth of every decade and 
indeed every year must face and answer courageously and 
intelligently in the light of Catholic teachings. Innumerable 
are such questions, some social, some political, but all vital. 
Such problems may be of a transient nature—the sit-down 
strikes for an instance—but at the time demand not only a 
knowledge of the Church’s standpoint on labor and social 
justice but an intelligent application of its principles. 

To what extent Religion curricula can prepare the high 
school student for life’s problems is, of course, indeterm- 
inate. Teaching must move forward with the times and keep 
abreast of them. This does not say that it must find time for 
treatment of every religious and social upheaval, but it 
must take cognizance of definite trends and policies and 
teachings which will have an influence on the high school 
student in school and upon his leaving school. Here also the 
personality, interest and the analytic ingenuity of the 
teacher will enter the picture. He will be the counselor and 
guide. However, if the teacher himself is not aware of the 
trends of the times, inasmuch as these affect his students 
and their religious convictions and practices, it must neces- 
sarily be a case of the blind leading the blind. 

A teacher by his vocation and training is fitted to handle 
fairly well the content of the course of study which he is 
called upon to teach. But his duty of instructing and the 
very end for which the Catholic school in which he teaches 
stands demand that his teaching be of the nature which will 
render his students firm in their religious convictions. How- 
ever, although vocation and environment may be condu- 
cive to achieve such ends, they are no guarantee that stu- 
dents, upon leaving school, may not say to themselves: 
“Why wasn’t I taught such and such a thing?” or “This is 
a problem which I must face every day, and yet it did not 
receive adequate treatment in class.” Indeed, with equal 
truth it may be hazarded also that some topics of up-to-the- 
minute significance or even those of a fundamental reli- 
gious nature may not be properly or adequately treated. 
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One important phase in evaluating instruction in our 
Catholic school has been overlooked, namely, the judgment 
of the pupil after he has left the school and gone forth to 
meet life endowed with his share of the religious equipment 
the school has transmitted to him.* As an estimate of the 
extent to which the Religion courses in our Catholic high 
schools prepare their students for the practical problems of 
life, a series of questions was prepared with the help of men 
who had gone through Catholic high schools. The ques- 
tionnaire was then distributed to the alumni of a middle 
western high school. To five hundred graduates of the last 
fifty years, sampled at random, a copy of the questionnaire 
was sent with a brief explanation of the purpose of the 
project and a request for cooperation. From young and old, 
successful business and professional men, the middle-aged 
and the struggling youth fresh from school, the surprising 
number of one hundred answers were received. In view of 
the fact that the answering of the paper required on an 
average something more than an hour of time, this response 
is all the more remarkable. 


In focus point in the survey were questions dealing with 
the adequacy of the religious training offered by the school 
in the light of subsequent experience and the suggestions 
these men had to offer on topics which, in their opinion, 
should be treated in a Religion class of today. Anonymity 
was accorded all so that the frankness in answers would 


*Eprror’s Note: In 1928 E. Horan of this JourNAL made an investigation, 
reported in the December, 1928, number of Thought, that studied the opinions 
of women who were graduates of Catholic high schools. The doctoral investiga- 
tion of Sister Mary Antonina, “Religious Instruction in the Catholic High 
School,” published by the C atholic University of America Press in 1930, re- 
ported on problems of religious instruction from the viewpoint of the pupil, 
while in the same investigation, but not reported in the writer’s monograph, 
Sister Antonina procured information from graduates of Catholic high schools, 
as well as from teachers and members of the clergy engaged in parochial school 
work. In 1932 this JourNAl investigated relizious influences in the Catholic 
high school. From 124 mature women and sixty freshmen, all graduates of 
Catholic high schools, data were assembled and reported in the March. 1932, 
number of the JournaL oF Reticious Instruction. The June, 1933, issue of 
the JoURNAL offered readers of this magazine report of another study made by 
Sister Antonina, treating of the opinions of more than 400 graduates of Cath- 
olic high schools on various aspects of religious education. There is need, 
however, for other and more comprehensive investigations along this line. 
Brother Alpheus is to be congratulated on his interest in the problem. 
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be assured. The results, reassuringly candid and profound, 
should provoke thought on the part of all teachers in Cath- 
olic schools insofar as they pave the way to a more up-to-the- 
minute and vital establishment of Religion as a core in our 
educational program. The teacher of Religion especially will 
find in this study something tangible as to the needs of his 
students gathered from sources and experiences usually 
closed to him. 

Almost fifty percent of the men answering the question- 
naire felt that they left high school handicapped by lack 
of knowledge of the Catholic doctrine of marriage. The im- 
portance of this phase of teaching is indicated by some of 
the remarks made: 

“Why does the Church forbid a Catholic to stand up for a non- 
Catholic friend in a marriage ceremony in a protestant church? This 
situation confronted me. . . . Also, I have been sort of hazy on just 
what promises a husband and wife make according to the Catholic 


wedding ceremony. . . . Divorce, its phases and the attitude of the 
Church.” 


“T believe that the sixth and ninth commandments were somehow 


seemingly avoided in school. More stress should be placed on these 
two.” 


These are but two of the many remarks made on the sub- 
ject, but they will serve to point out the need of instruction 
on matrimony as viewed by men who were out of high 
school (many of them college graduates) who today feel 
that this topic of marriage could have been accorded a more 
adequate treatement in school. The only answer to this 
outstanding observation concerning Catholic training, as 
experienced by one out of every two responding to the ques- 
tionnaire, is the obvious one, namely a comprehensive and 
sincere treatment of the sacrament of matrimony and its 
allied topics, not as something outside the Religion curri- 
culum, but as an integral part of Catholic education itself. 
Needless to say, the school cannot supply all knowledge 
in this field, but a systematic planned instruction can pro- 
duce an informed Catholic. 

It will be of interest to note here that the author, realiz- 
ing that the topic of marriage would be of interest to the 
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average alumnus, submitted also to these men these ques- 
tions: 

A. In what way and to what extent do you think that you could 
have had more instruction in marriage in school? 

B. If such a topic were studied, what would you suggest as 
phases of the subject to be treated? 


Regarding the first of these questions (A), a few answers 
picked at random from the returns will give a practical 
aspect to the topic and at least some idea of what these men 
consider a method of treatment. 


“I think such instruction should include the far-reaching effects 
of this sacrament; what it may mean to the lives of both man and 
wife, to the children; the ways of determining whether one is 
suited to another for marriage.” 

“A good approach would be the usual method of explanation fol- 
lowed by question and answer. A certain amount of time, though, 
should be devoted to a round table discussion permitting the stu- 
dents opportunity to express opinions and to seek knowledge. Fur- 
thermore, to make sure even hidden thoughts are revealed, why 
not some kind of a question-box wherein difficulties could be ex- 
pressed anonymously and clarified by means of discussion, with the 
teacher leading?” 


The returns to the query: “What would you suggest as 
phases of marriage to be treated?” are as varied as the 
individuals. It is significant to note, nonetheless, that prac- 
tically everyone had a suggestion to make under this head- 
ing. Leading the parade was the predominant note of the 
dangers of mixed marriages. The following observation, 
penned by one of the most thoughtful of the alumni, sum- 
marizes rather well the general attitude toward mixed mar- 
riages and lays a foundation, at least, for the argument 
against them. 

“This should receive, I believe, very careful consideration. The 
entire phase should be covered: not only, the religious side, but the 
social, family and conflicting attitudes should be emphasized. Not 
so much, however, should there be the idea that the thought is 
wrong as far as the Church is concerned, but the fact that when the 
emotions of marriage have simmered down, and the adjustment is 
made towards the normal marriage life, that is when the conflict 
begins. The children, the friends, the family are divided—by the 
eternal question of Religion, which while one may believe it can be 
submerged, it never can be, as it is the basic principle of life itself. 

“Explain to the students to what extent mixed marriage will 
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affect the selection of friends. 1f a man is a Catholic and the wife 
a protestant—there is immediate division—for each in his or her 
own church will make contacts, which will lead toward social and 
business (to a certain extent at least) separation. The question is: 
How will that be adjusted? There is an immediate separation of 
the most important thing in marriage, the mental stimulus for higher 
things. 

“And to show that I speak with authority on this subject, let me 
advise that my marriage is a mixed marriage, and father and 
mother’s marriage was a mixed marriage. I speak from bitter 
experience.” 


Surprisingly enough the second ‘‘must” subject for treat- 
ment in high school as sent forth by the returns to the ques- 
tionnaire was that of the Mass. Some forty percent felt that 
this phase of Catholic life could be given more adequate 
treatment. The sincerity of the remarks made under this 
head indicate that personal experience had taught these men 
that the Mass is far from meaningless; that it an act of Re- 
ligion which must be known thoroughly to be followed intel- 
ligently and profitably. One paper summarized the situation 
thus: 


“| have always felt that Catholics are in the main ignorant of the 
ritual of the Mass. Every movement of the celebrant, I have found 
out, has a historical or spiritual significance. This should be rigidly 
stressed so that the use of a prayerbook would become habitual. 
Distraction would, in my estimation, be rendered less prevalent.” 


Another recommended: 


“A detailed explanation of the Mass so that the Holy Sacrifice 
might be followed and understood. Explanations should be by 
means of practice Masses.” 


Closely behind the Mass as a topic thought to have been 
inadequately treated in high school are the following two, 
arranged in the order of importance judging from the 
responses. 


“Church history . . . early days of the Church . . . Middle Ages... 
Origin of protestant sects . . . history of the succession of the popes 


. different rites of the Catholic Church in various parts of the 
world,” 


“Knowledge of such Catholic doctrines as are usually brought up 
by non-Catholics, such as, the pope and infallibility . . . right of the 
Church to make laws . . . the ability to prove the Catholic Religion 
is the one true faith .. . proofs of the existence of God .. . celibacy 
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of priests and religious . . . by whom ordered . . . free will involving 
predestination . . . conflict between science and the Church’s teach- 
ing .. . resurrection of the body . . . the Immaculate Conception .. . 
reason for going to Church on Sunday.” 

The inclusion of Church History in the curriculum of 
many high schools seems to fill a definite need in the eyes 
of these men. Also, the many questions directed at topics 
discussed in groups including non-Catholics seem to bring 
weight to a “live” way of teaching Religion. More than 
ever the emphasis on such topics (taking for granted that 
they are already included in the Religion course) will better 
equip Catholic high school students to become, as the Holy 
Father desires, lay apostles. 

Assuming then that the experiences of these Catholic 
school graduates are of value, not only to their own alma 
mater but to all Catholic schools, it may be observed that 
the Religion teacher may at least give some consideration 
to the findings of the study. On the whole, these men felt 
their religious training comprehensive enough, a tribute 
surely to erstwhile teachers. However, it seemed to them 


that their schooling somehow or other was inadequate in 
at least four units, namely: 

1. Marriage and its allied topics. 

2. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

3. History of the Church. 


4. Apologetics comprehensive enough to permit intelligent discus- 
sion of Catholic doctrines. 


To the teacher of Religion the challenge set forth by these 
men will be accepted. His work in Catholic education will 
adapt itself, if necessary, to produce well-informed Catholic 
students animated not only with the sustained desire to 
know, love and serve God, but by the comprehensiveness 
of their Catholic training to become of service to their fel- 
lowmen as vigorous lay apostles. In the patient labor of 
building this apostolate the observations of these Catholic 
school alumni will be of value. 





College Religion 


A COLLEGE PROGRAM OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


SISTER M. FLORENCE LOUISE 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 


“All Catholic schools must be centers of Catholic Action.” 
So wrote Pope Pius XI in 1934. Not a new thought, per- 
haps, but one vitally important for the faculty and students 
of our Catholic colleges and universities. We boast that, 
through our system of education, we are developing the 
“whole person.” The mere teaching of Religion in our col- 
leges, however, does not justify this claim. As is well under- 
stood, Religion is more than a body of truths to be believed 
and of laws to be obeyed; it is a life to be lived. While 
striving to achieve one of the objectives of the college—the 
cultivation of the intellectual virtues through training in 
the search for truth, including religious truth—it is neces- 
sary to keep ever before us the ideal that our students must 
also be taught a way of living. Often, however, even the 
youth themselves complain that there was nothing in their 
Catholic college education essentially different from what 
they could have received in a state university. But the Cath- 
olic college owes its students something different, something 
more than a few courses in Religion added to the regular 
curriculum. Our students must be followers of Christ, and 
in His followers the principles of Christ must be realized 
in a living way. This is practical Religion. To equip our 
students with religious knowledge without integrating Reli- 
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gion and life is, for many, equivalent to preparation for 
spiritual suicide. The teaching of the truths of the Catholic 
Faith must be supplemented by the actual living of these 
truths. Catholic principles, moreover, must be presented to 
our college students in such a way that they will not only 
realize them in their own lives but also bring them into the 
lives of others. It is at this point that Catholic Action enters 
into the college. 

Before planning any program of Catholic Action it is 
necessary to understand the precise meaning of the term. 
This is best expressed in the oft quoted words of Pope 
Pius XI, “Catholic Action is the participation and collabora- 
tion of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” In the 
same Encyclical, “Catholic Action,” it is stated that the 
fundamental law of Catholic Action is “abstention from 
every political activity. . . . It concerns the right of souls 
to bring the treasures of the Redemption to other souls, 
thus participating in the activities of the Apostolic Hier- 
archy.” With these statements as basic guides, it can easily 
be deduced that Catholic Action is the winning of the world 
for Christ, the extension of His kingdom, not only through 
the personal sanctification of the individual but also through 
the sanctification of the family and of society. It is not 
dying in defense of Catholic principles but living for them 
and by them. It means that the individual must not only 
imitate Christ in his own life but also help to sanctify the 
lives of others. It means love of God and love of our neigh- 
bor expressed through apostolic works of charity and zeal. 
It is the lay Catholic’s response to the basic law of charity. 

And this is His commandment 
That we should believe 

In the name of His Son Jesus Christ 
And love one another 

As He hath given commandment unto us. 


First Epistle of St. John, 3, 23. 


But Christian charity and “abstention from political activ- 
ity” are not all. Private apostolic works of lay members of 
the Church are not Catholic Action. These works must not 
only be individual but social. They must not only be private 
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but corporate and official, i.e., they must be performed within 
an organization lawfully constituted to exist and to function 
in the Mystical Body, the Church, through the direct com- 
mission or delegation of the hierarchy. In other words, the 
works performed must be corporate and have the full ap- 
proval of the diocesan bishop or of his delegated priests. 

But why be concerned with Catholic Action in the college? 
Why not wait until after graduation before requiring parish 
and social services from the student? Constantly and in- 
sistently , in letters and addresses, the Pope of Catholic 
Action, Pius XI, has urged the universities to train leaders 
for this great work. Then we have the example of Christ 
Himself, the founder of Catholic Action, Who in the college 
of the apostles trained both the apostles and the disciples 
for their apostolic function. In the words of Pius XI: 

The Church of Jesus Christ is certainly acting within the limits 
of its mandate, not only when it puts into souls the first indispens- 
able beginnings and elements of supernatural life, but also when it 
assists and encourages the growth of this supernatural life accord- 
ing to the opportunities and the capacities of persons and in the 
ways and by the means which, in the Church’s judgment, seem 
suitable also wit hthe purpose of preparing capable and efficient 
collaborators with the apostolic Hierarchy and clergy. . . . It was 
Jesus Christ Himself Who laid the first foundations of Catholic 
Action. It was Christ Himself Who, choosing and educating. the 
Apostles and Disciples as collaborators in His Divine Apostolate, 
gave an example which at once was followed by the first holy 
Apostles, as the Sacred Text itself substantiates. 

Our Christian philosophy of education provides another 
answer to this question. Just as the attainment of the intel- 
lectual virtues is the main objective of the curricular offer- 
ings of the Catholic college, so the acquisition of the moral 
virtues should be the chief aim of the co-curricular activ- 
ities, and Catholic Action offers an opportunity not only 
for the teaching but also for the practice of the moral virtues. 
But how can the moral virtues be acquired? Our educational 
philosophy having established our goals, the principles of 
educational psychology should help determine the means. 
Since a virtue is a habit, the moral virtues like any habit 
can be developed only through purposeful practice. It is a 
sound principle of psychology that all learning comes 
through self-activity, through experience, that we learn to 
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do by doing, i.e., by doing worthwhile things with an insight 
into their purpose and an understanding of their value. This 
is no new dogma of the so-called progressive educator. It 
is the principle used by Christ Himself; in all of His teach- 
ing He required an active learner. To teach His divinity 
through the healing of the sick, He required Faith of those 
who were to be the recipients of His love and compassion. 
When He changed water into wine, He asked the servants 
to fill the water pots with water. When He gave sight to 
the man born blind, He demanded bathing in the pool of 
Siloe. Before teaching the primacy of Rome, He demanded 
an expressed act of Faith from Peter. Again, His was no mere 
verbal teaching. He taught His Apostles to do by doing. To 
teach them to live His life He required that they actually live 
with Him for the space of three years; to teach them how 
to evangelize He sent them out two and two to preach and to 
perform miracles. It was through His inspiration and under 
His direction that they began their apostolic work. Applying 
these principles to Catholic Action, we see that the college 
student must be trained, while in college, to a realization that 
her obligation to her fellowmen demands active Catholicity 
at all times and in all places. If we wish to teach our students 
that to become a member of the parish or local unit of the 
N.C.C.W.’, is the normal thing for them to do after gradua- 
tion, we should launch them into that work while they are 
under our influence and guidance. If we expect college youth 
to participate in parish, diocesan and community religious 
and social works, we must stimulate them to a desire to 
share in these works. If we wish them to practice the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy, we must provide opportunity 
for them to practice works of charity and zeal. If they are 
to develop a sense of social responsibility, we must make 
provisions for them to practice the social virtues. If they 
have the obligation to extend the kingdom of God on earth, 
experience in fulfilling this obligation should be given during 
their college years. Our students must learn to live by living, 
and living for them should mean participation in the work 
of the lay apostolate by cooperating in the Catholic Action 
of the Church. 


* National Council of Catholic Women. 
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But how can Catholic Action be made an integral part 
of the daily living of our busy college youth? One college, 
I believe, has discovered a solution for this problem. Though 
the solution may not be the only one, still it has been tried 
and found to be a practical, effective method, a method that 
has secured the enthusiastic participation of practically the 
entire student body. Since there can be no Catholic Action 
without the hierarchy, Marygrove, three years ago, affili- 
ated the college as a unit of the diocesan council of the 
N.C.C.W., thereby bringing all student spiritual activity 
under the guidance of the Archbishop of Detroit and within 
the program of the bishops of the country. As will be shown 
later, this affiliation in no way transformed or even modified 
an existing program that had always formed an essential 
and satisfying part of the life of the students. 

Assured that the students’ active Catholicity was real 
Catholic Action, that it was functioning through an organ- 
ization duly constituted and continuously directed by the 
hierarchy, the next step was to decide what activities spon- 
sored by the N.C.C.W., for promoting personal and social 
sanctification fall within the limits of the abilities, interests 
and time schedule of the scholastic program of the student. 
The unit of the Church organization is the parish. When 
our students leave college they should be prepared to par- 
ticipate intelligently and generously in parish activities. 
This is the will of the hierarchy as expressed through the 
objectives of the organization they have formed for the 
Catholic Action of the women of this country, the N.C.C.W. 
The primary objective, then, became to choose those activi- 
ties upon which the vitality of parish life depends and in 
which college students can participate effectively. Secondly, 
we sought to give opportunity to practice the “social vir- 
tues,” i.e., those virtues influencing the life of the family, 
the welfare of the community and the good of society in 
general. Here again we have the direct teaching of Rome as 
a guide. There can be no mistaking the intent of Pius XI 
when he states in the Encyclical “On Atheistic Communism:” 


We extend Our paternal invitation to Our beloved sons among 
the laity who are doing battle in the ranks of Catholic Action. On 
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another occasion We have called this movement so dear to Our 
heart “a particularly providential assistance” in the work of the 
Church during these troublous times. Catholic Action is in effect 
a social apostolate also, inasmuch as its object is to spread the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ not only among individuals, but also in, 
families and in society. It must, therefore, make it a chief aim to 
train its members with special care and to prepare them to fight the 
battles of the Lord. This task of formation, now more urgent and 
indispensable than ever, which must always precede direct action 
in the field, will assuredly be served by study-circles, conferences, 
lecture-courses and the various other activities, undertaken with -a 
view to making known the Christian solution of the social problem. 
The two objectives, preparation for parish leadership and 
for social service to Church and State are, of course, not 
mutually exclusive. In working for the best interests of the 
parish, the whole Church, and therefore society in general, 
profits. So in applying the principles of charity and justice 
in social and economic life, not only society and the State 
but also the Church, the family and the individual are 
benefited. 

The principal works of the N.C.C.W., are classified under 
thirteen headings or committees. Six of these, press and 
publicity, libraries and literature, extension of religious edu- 
cation, youth, shrines in the home and study clubs, satisfy 
our criteria; they are all adapted to the college student’s 
interests and capacity for leadership, are within the activi- 
ties of almost any parish, and at the same time furnish 
opportunity for extending student effort into the family and 
the community social service. To promote the Catholic press, 
students can, besides patronizing it, sponsor press displays, 
purchase and distribute, collect and redistribute Catholic 
books, magazines, and pamphlets. Or they can perform an- 
other work of greatest importance, i.e., the dissemination of 
Catholic principles through writing original poems, stories 
or articles, portraying our moral and social principles, for 
publication in parish papers and in magazines and news- 
papers, both Catholic and secular. 

To support libraries and good literature college students 
can discuss and review good books and write and distribute 
monthly book recommendations. Should a student’s interest 
be in children’s literature, she may study Catholic literature 
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suitable for children and compile and circulate book lists 
for recreational reading for children in the parochial schools. 
To make sure that the books listed may be obtained in the 
nearest branch she may visit the libraries, and if the sug- 
gested books are not on the shelves take the necessary steps 
to have them placed there. Should a group of students realize 
the need of spiritual reading, they can, with the coopera- 
tion of the administration and library of the college, main- 
tain a spiritual library and promote interest in the reading 
of spiritual books. Or there is the enticing work of learn- 
ing Braille transcription and of transcribing into Braille, 
for circulation through libraries for the blind, Catholic 
pamphlets and books, or books which at least support Chris- 
tian principles. Our Braille group last year transcribed 
Silver Trumpets Calling, Maria Chapdelaine, Mr. Pratt, 
Shadow on the Earth, Candlestick Makers, International 
Ethics, So This Is Sanctity, The Din of Battle, and Ethics 
of Labor. 


For the extension of religious instruction, catechetical 
work, under the leadership of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, is well within the ability of college students. 
So, too, the purchase, collection and redistribution of liter- 
ature containing Catholic principles and the publication of 
the Legion of Decency lists and of good radio, movie and 
stage performances. 

Opportunities for youth work are as varied and numerous 
as the abilities and interests of the college student; the 
advantages, moreover , are mutual. At the close of the 
N.C.C.W. Convention in Detroit last October Archbishop 
Mooney exhorted the Council to stress youth work in the 
coming years by training members for youth work and by 
sponsoring youth programs in parishes. Though many of 
our college students are too young and inexperienced to 
participate effectively in an adolescent program, there are 
many ways by which they may help younger children and 
at the same time cooperate in Catholic Action. There are 
the spiritual, intellectual, vocational and recreational works 
to be directed in parishes and in social centers. There is 
much work for them in the Catholic orphanages. Through 
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providing parties and themselves entertaining the little ones, 
our students can furnish joy and happiness and, at the same 
time, assist in the social development of the children. 
Through “big Sister” work, such as taking the children to 
their own homes, on a shopping tour, to a movie, they can 
supply the means for more normal personal development. 
Then there is hospital work. Our students can visit children 
or grown-ups in hospitals, read to them or supply them with 
good literature. In one children’s hospital a group of sixty 
college girls give two or three hours every week to the “Vol- 
unteer Service.”’ By doing clerical work, assisting the doctors 
and nurses in the clinics, diet kitchens, and laboratories, by 
entertaining the bedridden children in the wards or those 
awaiting treatment in the clinics, they not only assist the 
most underprivileged children in the community but also 
participate in real Catholic Action. 


The mission-minded students can make altar linens for 
needy parishes either at home or in the foreign missions. 
They can sponsor the annual drive for membership in the 
Propagation of the Faith and mission benefit entertain- 
ments, or they can organize mission study clubs and pub- 
licize the needs of the missions. Another group can urge 
the enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the home, study 
the art of meditation, write meditations and place them in 
convenient places in the chapel for the use of the student 
body. 

But how integrate work in these different areas of Cath- 
olic Action with the program of the college student? At the 
time that Marygrove affiliated with the N.C.C.W., activi- 
ties in these and other fields were already a part of the 
sodality work. Since the N.C.C.W. operates through existing 
organizations, the sodality was chosen as the logical means 
through which the college unit of the organization would 
function. All parishes support a sodality, often quite ineffi- 
cient because of the lack of capable leadership. If our unit 
did nothing more than prepare efficient sodality leaders, 
it would accomplish an important work for Catholic Action; 
but it had been doing this, and much more than this, for 
many years. Though a unit with common aims, the Mary- 
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grove sodality is organized into fourteen sections, each with 
its own specific ends and means of achieving them. Each 
section functions under the joint direction of a Consultor 
(a faculty member) and a Chairman (a student member 
of the section concerned). The sodality officers, the chair- 
men of the different sections, and a faculty adviser com- 
prise the S.S.C., which is the initiating and coordinating 
factor of the organization. Student affiliation with any sec- 
tion is entirely voluntary. The following table shows the 
close integration of the sodality sectioning with the activi- 
ties of the committees of the N.C.C.W. 


NATIONAL 
CoMMITTEES Marycrove Groups WorkK Dong By SECTIONAL GROUPS 
Extension of Reli- Confraternity of Catechetical work under the direc- 
gious education Christian Doctrine tion of the Confraternity of 


Christian Doctrine. Helpers pre- 
pare material and provide trans- 
portation. 


Catholic Press Guild Distribution of Catholic instruc- 
tional and devotional material in 
hospitals, sanatoriums and pri- 
sons, 


Catholic Press and The Galaxy Group Write articles, stories and poems 
Publicity portraying Catholic principles for 
publication in the Catholic and 

secular press. 


Catholic Press Guild Promote the sale and circulation of 
Catholic magazines and pamph- 


lets and the redistribution of 
Catholic literature. 


Libraries and Book Study Club Read, discuss, review and promote 

Literature the reading and sale of good 
books. Distribute monthly book 
recommendations for adults. 


Pro Parvulis Guild Study and discuss children’s litera- 
ture. Distribute to the grade 
schools of the Detroit parochial 
system lists of books for supple- 
mentary and recreational read- 
ing. Contact libraries so books 
may be obtained in branches 
nearest schools. 


The Sentinel Publicize Legion of Decency lists. 
Criticize and publicize appropri- 
ate radio programs, movie and 
stage performances. Study prin- 
ciples of criticism. 
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Shrines in the Home 


Study Clubs 


Youth 
Community Service 
Group 
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Liturgical Forecast 


Braille Guild 


Imelda Circle 


Mission Round Table 


Community Service 
Group 


Meditation Guild 


The Sentinel 


Book Study Club 
Pro Parvulis Guild 


Liturgical Forecast 


Social Center 


Orphanage Groups 





Promote the students’ spiritual li- 
brary and the reading of spir- 
itual books. 


Transcribe into Braille Catholic 
books and pamphlets for the 
Catholic blind of the Michigan 
area. Operates directly under the 
Red Cross. 


Promote the enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart and shines of Our 
Lady in the homes of students, 
alumnez and friends. Make altar 
linens for needy parishes and for 
foreign missions. 


Study, pray and work for the mis- 
sions. Promote all-college mem- 
bership in the Propagation of 
the Faith; sponsor annual bene- 
fit entertainment; write letters 
to missionaries; encourage prayer 
for missionaries, and the sending 
of Mass stipends to needy priests 


Study of social and economic prob- 
lems and principles.. 


Study the art of meditation; write 
meditations and place in college 
chapels for student use. 


Study principles of criticism for 
radio and cinema. 


Study principles of literary crit- 
icism and Catholic literature. 


Study principles of criticism and 
literature for children. 


Study liturgical symbols and pre- 
pare a monthly liturgical bulle- 
tin for distribution to the Alum- 
nz. 


Teach singing, piano, dramatics, 
art, handicraft, sewing, cooking 
and gymnasium work at five 
community centers and at the 
Catholic Worker Home. 


Promote the personal and social 
development of the children in 
three - Catholic orphanages of 
Detroit. Provide individual and 
group social and cultural advan- 
tages for these children through 
parties and “big sister” activi- 
ties. 
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Hospital Groups Provide clerical, clinical and lab- 
oratory help for the doctors and 
nurses and other social service 
to the children of the Children’s 
Hospital of Michigan through 
the “volunteer service” of the 
hospital. Furnish speech aid, su- 
pervised play activities and other 
help for the abandoned children 
at Providence Hospital. 


The close coordination of the work of the Marygrove 
groups with the committees of the N.C.C.W. is evident. 
Identification of the college, as a unit, with the diocesan 
council enables each student to participate directly in the 
work of the bishop of the diocese and, through the con- 
centric organization of the parish, deanery, diocesan and 
national councils, makes possible action under the united 
group of the bishops in the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference of which the N.C.C.W. is the lay department for 
women. Collaboration in the apostolic functions of this hier- 
archal federation secures the supreme goal of Catholic Ac- 
tion, individual participation of lay persons in the service 
of the hierarchy and in the mission of the Church through- 
out the world. 


But personal holiness is the sine qua non of the Catholic 
Action. Any program of Catholic Action, therefore, must 
have a definite plan for promoting the spiritual growth and 
development of those engaged in the ‘apostolate of the 
hierarchy.” Since an abiding love of men for one another 
can rest only on the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ, 
‘knowledge of Christ and of Him crucified” must form the 
basis of personal sanctification. The college, then, must make 
provision for the teaching of the dogmas of faith and the 
Christian principles of living which alone furnish motivation 
sufficient to effect a Christ-centered life. For this reason 
Marygrove requires of all students four years of Religion 
and sixteen hours of Scholastic philosophy during the junior 
and senior years. As a result of the knowledge and principles 
obtained in these courses, we hope that our students will 
acquire a love of God and of neighbor strong enough to 
force expression in works of Catholic Action performed from 
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supernatural motives. To live up to the dogmas of the 
Church and the ideals of Christ takes strength of will, and, as 
Lindworsky has demonstrated, the force of will lies in mo- 
tivation; values determine our choices. If the sense of values 
of our students are to be vital forces in a world constantly 
growing more pagan, Religion must be made the supreme 
motivating force. This means that our Religion courses must 
be so organized as to arouse that sense of values that will 
result in the desired action. They must be vitalized. 

Even the best organization of a college Religion and phil- 
osophy program, the deepest fund of religious knowledge 
and principles and the strongest supernatural motivat.on 
will not, of themselves, bring students to Christ. A Christ- 
like life cannot be achieved without the grace of God, and 
the ordinary channels of grace are sacrifice, the sacraments 
and prayer. The college planning a Catholic Action program 
musi make adequate provision for the hearing of daily Mass, 
for the reception of the sacraments and for individual and 
corporate prayer. Marygrove applies this principle through 
its chaplain service which provides the opportunity for daily 
assistance at Mass (with Missa Recitata) and reception of 
Holy Communion, weekly Confession and all-student First 
Fridey Communion and exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
during the day. The students themselves sponsor and stim- 
ulate other spiritual activities including a weekly half hour 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament with frequent daily visits, 
devotions to Our Mother of Perpetual Help, daily recita- 
ticn of the rosary in common during October and May, the 
living rosary, public novenas (held during the noon hour) 
before all the important feasts, the recitation of Prime and 
Compline, and of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin dur- 
ing Advent. 

How do the students respond to this program? Magnifi- 
cently! There is scarcely a student who has not scheduled 
herself for the half-hour visit to the Blessed Sacrament; 
between classes the chapel is dotted with students making 
“pop” visits; First Friday devotions enlist the cooperation 
of nearly every member of the student body; Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help devotions attract large numbers each 
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Tuesday noon. Catholic Action work is recognized as co- 
curricular and no specific task is required of any student. 
So great is the desire to participate in the various activities, 
however, that, in order to prevent interference with their 
scholastic program, it has become necessary to protect the 
students from their own zeal by limiting the sectional activi- 
ties in which they may participate. Even non-Catholic stu- 
dents, on their own initiative, share in many of the works; 
in fact, they are often the most active and enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the sectional groups. Perhaps it is this voluntary 
grouping into small sections, in which each student has a 
specific work and appropriate faculty and student guidance, 
that has promoted the remarkable enthusiasm for the vari- 
ous activities. General meeting of the entire college group, 
provided by a bi-monthly assembly, gives unity and solid- 
arity to the program. Catholic Action thus assumes for the 
student great importance, greater, in fact, than any other 
all-college activity. 

Such is the Catholic Action program of one college. The 
Church and the world need a devoted and trained Catholic 
Womanhood. It is to our Catholic colleges that the hierarchy 
appeals for leaders to assist them in the heavy tasks imposed 
upon them by these troublous times. It is our hope that 
our students, trained to Catholic Action while in college, 
will go forth, like the holy women in the Gospel, to con- 
tinue under the guidance of the hierarchy the apostolate for 
the extension of Christ’s Kingdom upon earth. This is our 


goal; only the future can disclose how well it will be 
achieved. 


LESSONS IN LIBERTY 


(Matt. 5/11-12). Not to anticipate the coming of such a day is 
shortsightedness on our part, indeed ; and posterity will regard it in 
much the same light as we of today interpret the attitude of some of 


the leaders of the old South who refused to accept the changing order 
of their day. 


(Rev. Cleophas J. Ivis, “The Priest’s Contribution to the Re- 
ligious Program of the Elementary School,” The N.C.E.A. Bul- 
letin, XXXVII, No. 1 (August, 1940), p. 528.) 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


INSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


REVEREND THOMAS F. COAKLEY 
Sacred Heart Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Epitor’s Norte: In the article by His Excellency, The Most Reverend C. H. 
Winkelmann of Wichita, in the February number of this JourNaAL, Bishop 
Winkelmann mentions briefly provision made by Rev. Thomas F. Coakley 
for the instruction of public school children in downtown Pittsburg. The 
following article was written by Father Coakley at the JourNaL’s request 
to provide readers with fuller information of the project directed from Sacred 
Heart Church in Pittsburgh. 


Within the geographical limits of Sacred Heart parish 
there is another very large Italian parish. Its plant and 
equipment are inadequate to take care of all the children 
in the parish school. As a consequence, many children were 
forced to attend public schools in the neighborhood. 


These children—all of them in public grade schools— 
under one plan, might have been brought to the parish 
school for instruction after school hours. Our parish, how- 
ever, is located in the heart of a crowded retail business dis- 
trict. Traffic hazards, particularly for children, are most 
serious. They would be compelled to cross not less than one 
boulevard and five avenues which are terribly crowded dur- 
ing the afternoons. 


A second plan contemplated the use of public school build- 
ings. The School Board has always been very cooperative, 
but our State Constitution and repeated decisions of our 
Supreme Court wrecked this plan. 
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We then proceeded to solve the problem by renting rooms 
in twelve dwellings across the street from the eight public 
schools in our parish. The houses are rented for several 
hours on two days of each week. The whole arrangement 
is on a strict business basis. We pay rent for the rooms 
which are thoroughly cleaned, campstools put in place, heat 
provided and everything in readiness for the pupils at three- 
thirty o’clock. 

At dismissal time several nuns of the Order of Mission 
Helpers of the Sacred Heart and eleven lay teachers—all 
experienced and all but two of them at present teaching in 
public schools—guide the Catholic children across the 
street to the houses where religious instruction is to be 
given. Catechism or Bible History is taught for one hour. 
Religious hymns are learned. We even have a portable organ. 
There is no charge; books are free; everything is free. 

Very splendid cooperation is obtained from the Public 
School Board, the principals and teachers. Catholic children, 
for example, are not kept after school on days when we pro- 
vide religious instruction. The nuns are introduced to the 
pupils by the principals. In every way the public school 
authorities have manifested a genuine interest in the Reli- 
gion classes, even to the point of excusing the children when 
we have retreats in our own church for three days prior to 
First Communion and Confirmation. On those occasions, the 
children come to church in a body, escorted by motorcycle 
policemen through the traffic dangers. 

Now a word about results. At present we have about 600 
children enrolled in eight centers, directly across the street 
from eight public schools. They receive two hours of reli- 
gious instruction each week, according to a fixed schedule. 
Since the work began in 1934, over two hundred children 
(the majority of them of school age up to sixteen) have 
been baptized. Six hundred sixty-five (665) have made their 
First Communion. 

We insisted that their parents accompany the children 
to their First Communion, and then we discovered that many 
parents were involved in irregular marriages which had to 
be rectified and blessed by the Church. Marriages were 
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validated to the number of 139. In the course of this process, 
other members of the family were brought back to Mass 
attendance and reception of the Sacraments to the number 
of 382. In four years over 500 children and adults were 
confirmed. 

A comparison of the effectiveness of such instruction was 
made recently. An identical test was given to a group of 
Catholic school children and to a similar group of Catholic 
children attending public schools who had received religious 
instruction for only a part of one year. The examination was 
written, given by surprise, with no preparation and with no 
selection of children. The examiner was Father J. Elliot Ross 
of the University of Virginia. He was unacquainted with 
the children and had no way of knowing who were parish 
and who were public school children. The examination 
papers were returned to Father Ross, with scarcely a shade 
of difference. If any difference existed, it was in favor of the 
public school pupil. 

I attribute the effectiveness of our instruction plan to the 
remarkable skill of the nuns who are well trained in ped- 
agogy and devote their time exclusively to this work. When 
children are absent from instruction, the nuns go to their 
homes and find out the reason, thus maintaining a constant 
check upon attendance. 

When the pupils make their First Communion, we make 
the occasion a gala feast day. Public school children are not 
looked down upon as step-children, nor are they treated 
with anything but the greatest courtesy. We surround the 
occasion with all the pomp and splendor of the Liturgy. 
Some Saturday morning is usually selected, making it un- 
necessary for the parents to lose a day’s work or for the 
children to be out of school. The Mass is always a Solemn 
High Mass, with every priest of the parish in attendance, 
and with a full choir of 125 voices. 

The total expense is negligible. The only cost is for cate- 
chisms and Bible histories, for the meagre salary of the 
nuns and for the room rentals. Some householders refuse to 
accept payment, feeling that they want to have a part in 
a notable religious undertaking. 
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The same plan might well be adopted in other Catholic 
parishes throughout the United States, and by our Pro- 
testant and Jewish brethren who desire to bring religious 
education to youth. We would like to emphasize the fact 
that our plan is in thorough accord with the principles of 
American democracy. Certified lay teachers might be used 
in those parishes where nuns for this work are not available. 
The plan should appeal to those pastors who are financially 
unable to increase their plants and equipment to take care 
of all Catholic children in the parish school. 


A PRACTICAL AND PROFITABLE METHOD 
OF APOLOGETICS 


It is in the treatise on the Catholic Church, however, that an es- 
pecial advance must be made if we are going to keep abreast of the 
times. Most apologetic manuals of today still confine themselves to a 
controversial defense against fundamental Protestantism. The 
Church is defined in terms something like this : “The Congregation of 
the faithful who, professing the same faith in Christ, partaking of 
the same sacraments, and assisting in the same worship, are governed 
by the same lawful pastors, under one visible Head, the Pope.” .. . 
But today there is something else needed. In these, our times, the 
inner supernatural phase of the Church must be developed and em- 
phasized. The inspired teaching of Saint Paul that the Church is 
really the Mystical Body of Christ must be accentuated more and 
more ; that it is only by incorporation into this Church as into Christ’s 
Body, living Her Life which is the Life of Christ Himself, partaking 
of Her saving sacraments that build up, strengthen, nourish and sus- 
tain that life, that we can hope to attain “to the unity of that Faith 
and the full knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect race and 
the full measure of the stature of Christ,” and thereby make our- 
selves worthy, one day, to possess the Divine Inheritance that God 
has disposed for us through Jesus Christ, His Only Son. Only by 
showing forth the Church in all the glory and splendor of Her inner 
supernatural life can we hope to make Her attractive and appealing 
to thinking people of the present day. Only thus can we widen the 
sphere of her activity and extend her saving mission to all mankind. 
To minimize that inner, spiritual, supernatural phase is to deprive the 
Church of life, to make her a cold cheerless thing, a sort of universal 
meeting-house framed within four bare and cheerless walls. It is also 
to restrict our apologetics of the Church to a question of controversy 
with and defense against a heresy that has become, or at least is fast 
becoming, a dead issue. 

(Rev. Mark McInerney, C.SS.R., “A Practical and Profitable 
Method of Apologetics,” The N.C.E.A. Bulletin, XXXVII, No. 
1 (August, 1940), 770-771.) 





THE CASE OF JOHNNY MILLER 
Cuarrers V ann X 


REVEREND DON H. HUGHES and 
SISTER MARY SOPHIA, 8.S.E. 
“The Cathedral Hour” 

‘Tucson, Arizona 


Eprror’s Note: The February issue of this JoukNAL carried an article explain- 
ing Father Don Hughes’ use oi the radio im teaching Christian Doctrine to 
ciuldren, Mention was made in that article of the radio dramas being used in 
Tucson during the present year. The following chapters, written for the 
whole family, illustrate the radio work that is being done in Arizona “to 
entertain with a thrilling story and to teach the doctrines of Jesus Christ.” 

“The Case of Johnny Miller” takes place in a small Arizona town. Johnny 
Miller, a 12 year old lad, is the victim of an unhappy home; of a father who 
worked at night and of a mother who resented washing and ironing and 
cooking, who neglected her responsibilities, and who finally abandoned her 
home. With no one to supervise his free time, Johnny Miller gets into serious 
trouble. The Kelly twins, Joe and Jane, attend the same school as Johnny. 
When they learn that Johnny Miller is about to be sent to the reform school, 
Joe and Jane present his case to their friend, Father Carroll. Although Johnny 
is not a Catholic, Father Carroll becomes interested in Johnny. He finds a 
home for the boy with Mrs. McCarthy, the mother of three grown sons, and 
the court releases Johnny Miller into the priest’s care. 

The manuscripts used by Father Hughes in this series of radio broadcasts 
have been mimeographed and are available to those interested. Teachers in 
Catholic schools will find them suggestive or useful in applying the approach 
of a radio broadcast to arouse interest in doctrine. 


CHAPTER V 


THEME Music—(20 seconds ... fade... .) 
NarratorR—THE CASE OF JOHNNY MILLER .. . Music 
Up. 


NARRATOR—Last week we left Johnny Miller and Jane and Joe, 
the Kelly twins, very much surprised and puzzled over the conversa- 
tion they heard Fr. Carroll having with Judge Stillman. Father had 
said, “Judge Stillman, I can hardly believe it. Yes, I did, Judge, 
but I am sorry, I can’t tell you over the phone. I'll be right over. 
Good-bye.” What was it that Judge Stillman knew about Johnny 


that Father Carroll could hardly believe? Let’s listen in and find 
out 
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Jupce S.—Well, Father Carroll. Come in. I’m mighty glad to see 
you. 


Fr. C.—I’m sorry you had to call me, Judge Stillman. The truth 





is 

Jupcr S.—(teasingly) I know, Father. You’re so interested in 
your Johnny Miller you don’t think of anything else these days, 
do you? 

Ir. S.—(laughingly ) Come to think of it, Judge, I believe you’re 
right. That boy occupies a lot of my time. I am so anxious for him 
to make good. He must make good! 

Jupce S.—You remember our agreement, [‘ather, that you were 
to give me a report on Johnny Miller once a month so we could 
keep a check-up on his behavior—how he was getting along in a 
real home. 

Fr. C.—Judge, the time has gone by so fast I could hardly believe 
a month had passed already. Johnny and his friends, the Kelly twins, 
were right in my office while I was speaking to you, so I couldn't 
speak more freely. 

Jupce S.—Oh, I see. Wonder what they thought about it? 

Fr. C.—I wish you could have seen the look on their faces when 
they heard me talking to you. It would have been very funny if I 
didn’t know that they are so much in earnest about Johnny’s making 
good. 

Jupce S.—I’m surely glad the boy has found such staunch friends. 
Have you a report to make on Johnny for the past month, Father? 

Fr. C.—I’m very glad to say, Judge, that I have heard only the 
best reports of Johnny in the time he has been in my care. His 
report card comes to me to be signed, and while I don’t say Johnny’s 
the brightest boy in school he did show a fair average. 

Jupce S.—Yes, I know about his school rating because I hap- 
pened to be at the principal’s house the other evening for dinner, 
and of course we spoke about Johnny. Mr. Smith seems to be well 
pleased with the improvement Johnny is showing. 

Fr. C.—I’d give Mrs. McCarthy credit for most of that, Judge 
Stillman. She’s a splendid person. Good and gentle, but she is very 
firm with Johnny and makes him understand her “no” is “no” and 
her “yes” is “yes.” 

Jupcr S.—Thank God there are still some mothers in this world 
like that. There wouldn’t be so many cases in my court if more 
mothers and fathers were stricter with their children and taught 
them to obey. 


Fr. C.—I suppose you’ve heard that Johnny has made the foot- 
ball team this year. 


Jupcr S.—I’m not surprised. That fellow would rather play foot- 
ball than eat, I’m sure. 

Fr. C.—By the way, Judge, I believe I saw you at some of the 
games last year, didn’t I? 
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Jupce S.—You must have. I always go to the games. 

Fr. C.—How about tomorrow’s game? The Tigers are playing 
the Wolves on the high school field. Would you like to go with me? 

Jupce S.—Sure thing, Father. I'll be waiting for you. 

Musica CurRTAIN. 

NARRATOR—Let us go down near the bridge at the other end of 
town where there is an old deserted shack. There is a dim light burn- 
ing in it—it is after nine o’clock and very dark. We'll creep up to it, 
but we must walk carefully or else we'll make a noise walking on 
the dry leaves on the ground. We don’t want the gang inside to 
see us, but we do want to hear what they are saying because Johnny 
Miller is inside. 

Jounny—Well, I’m not gonna do it, I tell you. 

REp—( Making fun of Johnny) Mama’s little boy doesn’t want 
to get his hands dirty! 

JoHNNy—Shut up, Red, or I'll show you who'll get his hands 
dirty ! 

ButcH—Aw, come on, Johnny, be a sport-—— 

Jounny—A lot you know about it, Butch. 

3uTCH—You used to be a good sport before you got soft. Don’t 
let em make you a sissy out of you, kid. 

JouNNy—Who me? Who says I’m a sissy? 

SpikE—Any guy that studies—-— 

Jounny—Well, it got me on the team, didn’t it? 

SPIKE— Yes, water-boy—— 

JouNNy— You shut up, or 1'1l—— 

Butcu—(making out he’s taking up for Johnny) Cut it out, 
Spike. Lay off of Johnny. He’s a pal of mine. You ain't gonna 
go back on your pal, are you Johnny? 

Jounny—I told you once I’m not gonna pull no more jobs like 
robbing old Mr. Martin. You got to count me out. 

REp—(making fun) Ir. Carroll wouldn't like his little friend to 
steal —— 

SPIkE—(kidding Johnay) Johnny must be a good little bow and 
go to Sunday School now! 

Jounny—That’s enough of that stuff. I'll show you guys—— 

Butcu—Hey, watch out. You'll knock this lamp over and start 
a fire. We don’t want the cops to find our hide-out. 

RED—I’m not gonna let any guy sock me and get away with it. 

Butcu—Let Johnny alone. I'll handle this myself. Now listen, 
Johnny. We want to do you a favor, see? We know you don’t get 
so much spending money any more from your old man, and we 
only want to give you a chance to make a little dough. 

JoHnny—Yeh, you mean you want me to steal it. 

ButcH—Oh, I wouldn’t call it that, kid. We'll just help ourselves 
to a little bit of dough and have a good time. Now look here, 
(whisper) here’s our plan. —— 
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Narrator—Say, what's Johnny getting himself into? Another 
robbery? Wonder if he has forgotten that Judge Stillman said if 
he ever steals anything again he’ll have to send him to the State 
Reform School at once? Here’s Johnny coming out of the shack 
now. He is walking slowly, with his hands dug deep into his pockets. 
He is talking to himself. 

Jounny—Gee, it sure is good to see the gang again. 

ConscIENCE—Thought you were going to stay away from them, 
Johnny? 

JoHNNy—Oh, who are you? I can’t see you. 

ConsciENcE—I am the voice of your conscience, Johnny. You 
can’t see me. Give up your old pals. 

Jounny—Aw, it’s hard to give up my old pals. 

CoNnscIENCE—You'd better give them up for good, Johnny, you’re 
going to get into trouble again. 

Jounny—Say, can’t a feller have a little fun? 

ConscIENCE—It isn’t fun to steal. It is wrong. 

JoHNNy—Maybe we won’t get caught. 

ConscIENCE—You thought that the last time, don’t you re- 
member—that night you thought no one was at home at old Mr. 
Martin’s 

Jounny—Yeh, but I didn’t know he was watching me 

CoNnscIENCE—Somebody is always watching you, Johnny. 

Jounny—Who? 

ConscIENCE—God. Remember, Father Carroll told you God 
watches over you because you belong to Him, and He takes care 
of you. 

Jounny—I don’t need anybody to take care of me. I can take 
care of myself. 

ConsclIENCE—Why didn’t you take care of yourself when you 
were about to go to the State Reform School? 

Jounny—I wish you’d go away and let me alone. 

ConscIENCE—Are you going to let Red and Spike spoil all your 
new happiness ? 

Jounny—How can they spoil it? 

ConscIENCE—You'll be found out. No one will trust you any- 
more. Nobody likes a boy who can’t be trusted. 

JounNy—That’s a Scout Law: “A Scout Is Trustworthy.” 

ConsciENcE—Another scout law says, “A Scout Is Loyal.” 

JoHnny—I must have forgotten about the scouts. 

CoNnscIENCE—You'll have to leave the troop. You'll have to leave 
Mrs. McCarthy’s house 

JounNy—What would Father Carroll say? 

ConscIENCE—Yes, what would Father Carroll say? He would be 
terribly hurt. But that’s not the worst of it. 

Jounny—-Could anything be worse than disappointing Father 
Carroll? 
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ConsciencE—Father Carroll has been teaching you about God— 
how good He is to have made you, and to take care of you. Stealing 
is breaking one of God’s laws. That surely isn’t a good way to 
show God you love Him and thank Him for doing everything for 
you. And you would be cheating yourself, too, by losing all the 
good things you now have. 

JoHNNy—I guess you’re right. 

CoNnscIENCE—We'’re in front of Father Carroll’s house now. Why 
don’t you speak to him about the gang? 

JoHNNy—Well, I think I will. There’s a light in his office, I'll 
ring the bell. 

SounpD—Door BELL Rincinc—Door OPENs. 

Fr. C.—Why, Johnny, what are you doing out after nine o’clock? 
Is Mrs. McCarthy sick? 

JouHNNy—Father, can I come in and talk to you a minute? 

Fr. C.—Why, sure, Johnny. Have a chair. What’s the matter? 

Sounp—Door CLoses. 

JouNNy—Father, Mrs. McCarthy doesn’t know I’m here. 

Fr. C.—Johnny, what’s up? 

JouHnny—Father, the gang: Father, I broke my word to you— 

Fr. C.—In what way, Johnny? 

Jounny—Father, I went to the shack tonight. 

Fr. C—Why did you do it, Johnny? 

JoHnNNy—Father, I don’t mean to squeal on them, but they 
wanted me to help them to steal 

Fr. C.—Johnny, Johnny. Why did you go back to that gang of 
bad boys? They will only do you harm. 

Jounny—lI know, Father, but they called me a sissy and said I 
was getting soft. 

Fr. C—Johnny! So you went down there to show them you 
weren’t a sissy and you weren’t getting soft! And yet, it would 
have taken real courage and a real boy to stay away! 

JoHnny—Oh, Father, I never thought about it like that. I just 
wanted to show them 

Fr. C.—Johnny, Miller, don’t you know it takes a real man to 
say “no” when the devil, or somebody who works for the devil, 
comes along and tries to get you to do bad things? 

JoHnny—But Father, they laughed at me for studying about God 
and all those things. 

Fr. C.—Sure, you could expect them to laugh at you. They think 
you're getting soft in the head because you’re learning something 
they don’t know anything about. You’re learning to be a good boy, 
Johnny, one whom Judge Stillman and Mrs. McCarthy and I can 
trust. People have been talking about you—saying good things. 
They think you’re a fine boy. Mr. and Mrs. Kelly like you well 
enough to let you be good friends with their own boy and girl. 
You’re growing up to be a man whom people will respect and ad- 
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mire, Studying about God and doing what He wants a real boy 
to do will make a good, strong man—strong in courage to do the 
right thing. It will make you a good citizen, too. 

Jounny—Gee, [‘ather, I’m afraid you won't like me any more. 

Fr. C.—In fact, Johnny, I'll like you a whole lot more for being 
man enough to come and tell me all about it. It’s time for you to 
go home —— 

SOUND—TELEPHONE KINGING. 

Ir. C.—Hello. 

Mrs. McC—Oh, is that you, Father. I am so worried 

Fr. C.—Yes, Mrs. McCarthy? 

Mrs. McC—Father, the boy is gone—I went up to his room just 
now and he wasn’t in bed. Oh, Father, I’ll never forgive myself if 
anything happened to that boy. I never knew before how much the 
lad has meant to me—— 

Fr. C.—Now, Mrs. McCarthy, don’t you worry. Johnny is right 
here with me. He’s sorry he left without telling you where he was 
going. He’s just on his way home, now. Good-night, Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy, and God bless you. 

SOUND—CHEERING—MusIic oF SMALL Boys’ Bann. 

Jupce $.—Did you see that kid run? 

l‘ATHER C.—That boy’s plenty good. 

Jupce S.—Say, the way he blocked that tackle and stopped that 
fellow from scoring ~ 

Fr. C.—He and Joe have been practicing that forward pass for 
weeks in my yard—it isn’t safe to go outside these days 

Jupce S.—If he can play football like that and take the beating 
he gets on the field there must be some good in that kid. 

Ir. C—Must be? Indeed there is—you wait and see. 

Jupcr S.—(laughing) You’re right, Father. 

SoUND—BaNpD Starts To PLlay —— 

Jupcg S.—If you don’t mind, during the half I want to go down 
and talk to a friend of mine I see over there. 

Fr. C.—Surely, Judge, I'll go down and see Johnny. 

SounD—Banp Music Up —— 

Fr. C.—Great game, Johnny. 

Jounny—Gee, Father, isn’t it swell! That’s some score! 34 to 6! 

Fr. C—Say, Johnny, I’ve got a tip for you. 

JouNnNy—Yes, Father? 

Fr. C.—See those men way over there on the benches? See the 
first row—the man on the end? 

Jounny—Yes, Father. Anybody I know? 

Fr. C.—You guessed it, Johnny. Somebody you know very well. 

JoHNNy—You don’t mean my Dad, Father; : 

Fr. C.—Nobody else, son. 

Jounny—My Dad came to see me play football! 

Fr. C.—That’s it, Johnny! 
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Jounny—Gee, Father, ‘thanks a lot for telling me. 

Fr. C.—I think your coach wants to see you. Go in there and 
give them all you’ve got. 

JoHNNY—You just watch me play now, Father. Gee—my Dad’s 
here! My Dad’s watching me play! 

Sounp—Banp Music Up —— 

Narrator—Everyday at school, at your home, or playing in the 
street you boys and girls are saying, “Gee, I’m thankful I’m an 
American! A long time ago, a great American President set aside 
one special day out of the year for Americans to celebrate as 
Thanksgiving Day. Next Wednesday evening listen in at the same 
time, same station, and we'll go over to Mr. and Mrs. Kelly’s house 
to their big Thanksgiving Day dinner. Father Carroll will be there, 
and Mrs. McCarthy and Johnny Miller. 


* * * * 


CHAPTER X 


Narrator—“The Case of Johnny Miller”... music up... fade. 

ButcH—Extra! Extra! Read all about it! Newsboy helps 
G-man ketch counterfeiters, Johnny Miller, hero! Extra— extra— 

NarRATOR—Last week we left Father Carroll and Johnny talking 
to Mr. Butler, a G-man, who asked Johnny to help them catch the 
counterfeiter by identifying the man who has given Johnny so much 
money. They set a trap to catch the man with the scar. Johnny 
sold his papers on his regular corner for three days before he 
saw the man drive up— but let’s have Johnny tell the story 
himself. He is just being shown into Judge Stillman’s private office. 
His own father, Mr. Miller, and Father Carroll are there, as well 
as Mr. Butler. 

Jupcr S.—Well, here’s the hero of the day! Come in, Johnny. 

JouNNy—Good evening, Judge Stillman. 

Jupce S.—Everybody wants to hear your story, Johnny. Your 
father called up, so I told him to come over, too. 

Jounny—Dad! It’s good to see you. How’ve you been? 

Mr. M.—Fine, my boy. My; How you're growing! You're almost 
as big as your Dad. 

Jounny—Say, Dad, you read about the G-man catching the 
counterfeiter yesterday ? ——-oh, excuse me, Father, I didn’t even 
see you or Mr. Butler, I was so excited. 

Fr. C.—(teasingly) Well, young man, how does it feel to be 
a hero! 

Jounny—Aw, Father, don’t call me a hero. It wasn’t nothing—— 

Mr. B.—I don’t know whether every boy would have been as 
brave as you were, Johnny! 

JupcE S.—Come on, Johnny, tell us the story. How did it all 
happen? 
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Jounny—Well, you see, Judge Stillman, it was like this: Mr. 
Butler fixed it up that I was to sell my papers just like I always 
did and wait until I’d see this man with the car come along. I 
didn’t have any way of knowing when he would come. We waited 
for three days, and each day Mr. Butler had a different man on 
my corner. One day he was dressed in overalls, another day he had 
on some old torn clothes, and the third day he was dressed like 
a truck driver. 

Mr. M.—What was the idea, son, dressing up differently each 
day? 

Jounny—Oh, that was in case the counterfeiter got wise to the 
G-man being on his trail, and if he was watching me he would 
have suspected something if he saw the same man, dressed the 
same way, each day, standing on my corner. 

Mr. B.—I had a G-man on each of those four corners—each one 
with a loaded gun ready to shoot it out if this fellow proved a 
tough customer. 

Mr. M.—That was taking chances with my son, if you expected 
trouble, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. B.—No, Mr. Miller, we had it worked out so that your son 
would not be in danger at any time. You see 

JoHNNy—Don’t worry, Dad. I was all right. 

Jupcr S.—Did you have some kind of signal fixed up, so that the 
G-man would know this man when he came up to you, Johnny? 

Jounny—Yes, Judge Stillman. Mr. Butler told me I was to let 
a few papers slip out of my arm and fall on the ground, and this 
would be a signal that this was the signal that this was the man 
they wanted. As soon as the papers slipped 

Mr. B.—Johnny was to duck into the drug store on that corner— 

Jounny—And I had my orders to stay there until I was told to 
come out. Mr. Butler made me promise I would obey him or else 
he wouldn’t let me help. I was standing on the corner selling my 
papers when all of a sudden this guy walked up and wanted to buy 
a paper. I was kind of scared, I dropped all the papers and ran into 
the drug store. I saw him pull his gun. The G-man on my corner 
was quicker, and had his out before that fellow could pull the 
trigger. Then the others closed in on him and the crowd got so 
thick I couldn’t see any more. 

Mr. B.—By that time the alarm had been set in and the patrol 
came and picked him up. He was a mean fellow to deal with, but 
after about three hours he finally confessed and we got the location 
of his hideout, found the machine with which he was making the 
phoney money—even caught two of the gang. Our men are looking 
for the rest now. 

Jupce S.—Johnny, that was a good day’s work. 

Mr. B.—I’ll say it was. And there’s going to be good pay for it, 
too. There’s a reward for the capture of this fellow. 
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JoHNNy—Yeh! but I didn’t catch him, Mr. Butler. You and your 
men did. You should get the reward. 

Mr. B.—No. Johnny, that’s our job to catch crooks. The reward 
will be all yours. 

Fr. C.—We’re surely proud of you, Johnny. 

Jupcre S.—Indeed we are. It took real bravery to stand on that 
corner for three days, watching for the counterfeiter, knowing 
there would be trouble when he did show up. 

Mr. B.—You’ll be rich when you get your reward, Johnny. It’s 
$1000.00. What’ll you do with all that money! 

JouHnny—$1000.00! I never even saw that much money before. 

Mr. M.—I’m glad you’re going to get the reward, son. Now I 
know your education will be taken care of. You can put it in the 
bank so you'll be able to go to college some day! 

Jounny—I’m not anxious to go to college, but I would like to 
play on one of those big football teams. 

Jupce S.—That sounds just like Johnny Miller! Always think- 
ing of football! 

Mr. B.—Well, Johnny, what are you going to do to celebrate 
this big occasion ? 

Jupce S.—I have an idea, Johnny. Suppose you and your Dad 
go out to supper. 

Jounny—Swell! There’s a good prize fight at the Arena tonight, 
Dad. 

Mr. M.—Thank you, Judge, O.K. son, that’s just what we'll do. 

MUSICAL CURTAIN. 

NARRATOR—Johnny’s been in the spotlight this week. He took a 
couple of days off from selling his papers; he has been treated like 
a hero at school. His scout troop held a special pow-wow in his 
honor. Mrs. McCarthy almost had a heart attack when she found 
out what really happened. Mrs. Miller called up Father Carroll 
on long distance to be sure Johnny was all right. Father Carroll is 
so proud of Johnny. He’s over at Father’s house now, telling the 
story to Joe and the girls for the seventh or eighth time. 

JoHnNNy—Aw, let’s cut it out. I’m getting tired of this hero stuff. 
Fr. C.—(teasingly) That’s the price a boy has to pay for being 
great. 

JouNNy—Gee, Father, you’re kidding me, too. I wish people 
would let me alone. 

Fr. C.—All right, Johnny, we'll let it drop. 

JANE—Just when I was going to ask Johnny another question. 
Johnny how did you——- 

Jounny—Aw, skip it, Jane. 

Nancy—Well, Father, can we ask you a question? 

Fr. C.—Sure. What is it, Nancy? 

Nancy—Father, you remember last week, just when Mr. Butler 
came in —— : 
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JoHNNy—There you go again, Nancy, bringing in the G-men. 

Jor—Aw, be a sport, Johnny. Come on, Nancy, what were you 
going to ask Father? 

Nancy—Father, you remember you said something about Adam 
and Eve —— 

Fr. C.—Let’s see, what were we saying about them. Do you re- 
member, Jane? 

JanE—Oh, yes, Father. You were telling us about their dis- 
obeying God, and you said it was a sin— 

Jot—Father said it was “original sin.” 

JaneE—You said, Father, it was called original because “original” 
means first, and Adam and Eve’s sin was the first sin ever made 
by man. 

Fr. C.—I see you remembered the word, “original.” Yes, Joe, we 
get their sin on our souls when we are born, and the punishment 
for their sin—which was: not being able to go straight to heaven, 
to have to work for our living, not being as intelligent or as smart 
as we would have been, to know what it is to be sick and, finally, 
we have to die. 

Nancy—Father, if Adam and Eve had obeyed God and kept 
His law, would we have had the same reward that they were to 
receive? 

Fr. C.—Yes, Nancy, we would have lived in Paradise until 
God took us up into heaven—we would have had the wonderful 
gifts God gave to Adam and Eve. 

Jounny—Father, it’s tough to be punished for a sin, made thou- 
sands of years ago, by Adam and Eve. 

Fr. C.—Why, Johnny, even today there are boys and girls who 
have to suffer because of the sins of their own parents. 

Jounny—How, Father? 

Fr. C—Well, I'll tell you a story to show you what I mean. 

JanE—Oh, that’s good. I like your stories, Father. 

Fr. C.—Thank you, Jane. This is a true story—the story of a 
man who used to live in my home town. He had a fine job, made 
plenty of money, bought his family a beautiful house, a big auto- 
mobile, they had a radio, all the good things they could want. There 
was one thing about this father, though. He gambled and drank a 
lot. For a long time he lost plenty of his money gambling and then 
he would drink to forget about losing his money. Finally, he 
lost his job, and his fine home had to be sold and the car, and all 
the nice furniture, to pay for his debts. 

Nancy—Didn’t his children have any more good times, Father? 

Fr. C.—Not much, Nancy. They didn’t have any more money 
to spend for good times, and they had to move into a small house, 


they had to walk wherever they wanted to go, they didn’t even 
have a radio any more. 
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Jounny—And all that just because the father threw away his 
money ? 

Fr. C.—You see, the father did wrong, and his children had to 
suffer for it—just like Adam and Eve and their children. They 
threw away their chance to live in Paradise, and because of their 
disobedience, we are born with original sin on our soul. We have 
to suffer because they did wrong. 

Jor-——Father, a sin must be a terrible thing. 

Fr. C.—Yes, children, now you can see what a terrible thing sin 
is. If there had been no sin this world would have been a big 
paradise. Make up your mind right now never to offend God by 
breaking any of his laws. 

Jounny—lI hope I never will, Father. 

Fr. S.—I hope you won't, Johnny, because God has given us so 
many wonderful gifts. We should try to show Him that we thank 
Him for being so good to us by leading a good life and keeping the 
Ten Commandments. God loved us so much that He made us to 
His own image and likeness. 

JoeE—What does that mean, Father? 

Fr. C.—It means this, Joe. We have a soul—you remember, I 
said it was our souls which give life to our bodies. This makes it 
possible for us to think, to know, to choose one thing from another. 
Our soul is a pure spirit like God, and it will never die. God made 
the first man’s soul bright and beautiful by letting it share in God’s 
own Light and Beauty. This gift of sharing in God’s own Light and 
Beauty is called the Light of Grace. God gave this gift to Adam 
and Eve, which made them pleasing to God. This gift of grace, or 
help, from God gave them a special likeness to God, and made them 
God’s children. Just as you belong to your mother and father, Adam 
and Eve belonged to God. 

Nancy—Let me see if I understand you, Father. You mean 
that man was made to the image and likeness of God because he has 
a soul that will never die? 

Fr. C.—That’s it, Nancy. Now, by disobeying God, Adam and 
Eve threw away this best gift—the Light of Grace in their souls. 
After they lost it, they were sorry and wanted it back. They couldn’t 
get it back by themselves. 

JoHnNNy—Why couldn't they, Father? 

Fr. C.—Because in losing God’s grace they were like a little baby 
who breaks a watch. He broke something he couldn’t repair. Now, 
God could have left Adam and Eve in their sin, but He loved them 
so much that He promised to send a Savior, Who was to make up 
to God for the sins of men. This Savior is God’s only Son, Jesus 
Christ. That is why Christians celebrate Christmas—it is the birth- 
day of God’s Son. 


JANE—-Father, we’re learning songs at school right now about 
our Lord, Jesus Christ— 
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Joe—About how He was born in a manger—a stable—in Beth- 
lehem. 

Fr. C.—Yes, that’s the most beautiful story in the whole world. 

JaneE—Oh, Father, tell it to us! 

JounNNy—Would you, Father? We’d like to hear you tell it. 

Fr. C.—Well, I'll tell you what we'll do. Next week is Christmas. 
We'll have a party for all the scouts, and after the fun and games 
are over, we'll light up a big bonfire and sit around in circle, and 
I'll tell you the Story of the Christ-Child. 

Nancy—Oh, Father, that will be lots of fun. 

Jounny—Father, it'll be swell. 

Jange—And maybe we'll see a great big bright star shining up in 
the sky and we can make-believe it’s the star of Bethlehem. 

Joz—And we'll be the shepherds sitting around the fire on the 
sillside, watching the sheep. 

Musical CurTAIN. 

NarraTor—Johnny and his friends have the Christmas spirit. 
Father Carroll has promised them a real treat next week. He is 
going to tell them the most beautiful story ever told. You’ll hear it 
when you tune in next week at the same time, over the same station, 
to “The Case of Johnny Miller.” 


CATHOLIC YOUTH AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


I shall not attempt to set down a program of Catholic Action in 
this paper. That is something for each Bishop to do for his own 
diocese and in accordance with the greatest need within his own 
jurisdiction. A program for the rural diocese of Concordia would 
not fit the needs of a densely populated and highly industrialized 
portion of our country. The basis, however, for successful Catholic 
Action is identical in both instances. That basis is the union of people 
with their Bishop through the medium of priests, Brothers and Sis- 
ters, for living the Christian life fully and literally. The sine qua non 
condition for such a union is, first of all, knowledge on the part of 
our educated lay folk. They have to know what the hierarchical 
vocation is. And, secondly, they have to be trained to that degree of 
loyalty and to that reverence for authority which enable a man to be 
a good soldier and to work for the common good. 


(Most Rev. Frank A. Thill, D.D., “Catholic Youth and Catholic 
Action,” The N.C.E.A. Bulletin, XXXVII, No. 1 (August, 
1940), p. 373.) 














A CRUSADE AGAINST RELIGIOUS IGNORANCE 





REVEREND PAUL F. TANNER 
Youth Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D. C. 





Eprtor’s Note: The Journat is pleased to publish this paper, presented by 
Father ‘Tanner last Fall at the Los Angeles Catechetical Congress, not only 
because it is a fine case for the catechetical movement among public school 
groups, but also because of its summary of the observations made by a 
French Jesuit on religious instruction for youth in the United States. 


In early Spring of this year’ there appeared in the French 
publication Etudes a fascinating account by the Jesuit 
Father, Victor Dillard, of his impressions of American Cath- 
olic youth gathered during a recent tour of our country. 
As it is always interesting to see ourselves as others see us, 
an examination of Father Dillard’s observations may be 
worthwhile. 


Father Dillard believes that the Catholic element in the 
United States will exert an ever increasing influence on 
the psychology of the nation because of their growing im- 
portance in numbers and in general culture. In numbers they 
are first; he finds the Baptists and Methodists of the numer- 
ous denominations, being second, each with 9,000,000 to its 
credit. The 21,500,000 Catholics, with the same beliefs and 
under the same Church discipline and direction, constitute a 
force that would necessarily receive the consideration of 
any government. In general culture, too, Catholics are con- 
stantly coming to the fore. The days when they were looked 
down upon—the Irish immigrants disdained by the Angli- 
cans, the southern Europeans scorned as the inferiors of 
those of Nordic blood—those days are in the past. The 
Catholic faith here is no longer the. almost exclusive pos- 
session of the simple serving people. Catholic colleges and 
universities are multiplying, not to mention the “miracle” 
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of the privately supported Catholic elementary school sys- 
tem. Our French critic also finds the Catholic youth organ- 
izations the most powerful and the best disciplined of all 
such movements in our country. 

Father Dillard believes that young Americans are better 
informed on Religion than young French people but has the 
impression that their knowledge of Religion is somewhat 
on the academic side rather than on the practical. In actu- 
ally living their Religion, they seem to him less conspicuous 
than his own young countrymen. Because of the lack of 
Catholic atmosphere he believes that American young people 
who go to non-Catholic schools acquire a “peculiar religious 
psychology” that is different from that instilled in Catholic 
schools, and this not because these students will it so, but 
because of their constant contact with an alien philosophy. 

The observer’s conclusions on the status of Protestantism 
are worthy of note. He finds the youth spiritually unsatis- 
fied and “tired of materialism.” The lessening of religious 
practice among Protestants, the absence of social and even 
religious philosophy among them as evidenced especially 
in their inability to satisfy youth on problems of peace and 
international or social relationships—this condition makes 
for a restlessness among spiritually minded students. Science 
has failed them as has also the versions of economics and 
jurisprudence to which they are being exposed. They feel 
anchorless — drifting — with no sure spiritual foundation 
upon which to build a satisfactory philosophy of life. The 
universities do not satisfy their interior craving for belief, 
and this results in a spiritual unrest, really a crisis, that 
our observer believes to be pretty general. 

He cites interesting instances of his experience with stu- 
dents in Boston and in Pittsburgh. Answers from the boys 
revealed that they believed their creed less solidly estab- 
lished than that of their elders. They wanted to believe, 
for instance, in the immortality of the soul but could adduce 
no proofs for it. In a YMCA group of young workers he 
found the first preoccupation was in regard to security of 
employment, but further conversation brought out the fact, 
even though they were reluctant to give it public expres- 
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sion, that they all felt the need of Religion, the longing to 
have a relationship with God upon which they could depend. 

Father Dillard believes that one of the most serious prob- 
lems of the Church in America is concerned with our high 
school students. Until recently the education of the majority 
of Catholic youth concluded with the grades, and the 
parochial schools were sufficient for that. But with a 
crowded labor market and a resulting increase in the number 
of young people remaining in school, the Catholic Church 
has not met the need in high school accommodations, and 
Catholic youth have gone to public high schools, where their 
immaturity makes finished education an impossibility and the 
lack of contact with religious training works to their moral 
detriment. This seems to Father Dillard a ‘“‘breach in the 
Catholic fortress” that must cause trouble for Catholic lead- 
ers. In public universities this evil is mitigated by the greater 
age and presumable maturity of the students which make 
for their protection against the dangers that beset the high 
school youth. 

American Catholics face the solution of this problem: 
Shall they segregate their young people from contact with 
non-Catholics, in order to safeguard their faith and morals, 
and if they do so, what of the disadvantages for these young 
people themselves and for the country at large that must 
result from this separation? How shall Catholics square 
such a position with the manifest spiritual disquietude in 
their non-Catholic brethren that looks in vain for a settle- 
ment outside of the Catholic Church? Religious youth out- 
side of the Church are looking for the road to Rome, and 
even the Communists know better than the Catholics them- 
selves the tremendous opportunity open to the Church today 
in the United States. 

American Catholics in large part have for decades labored 
under a “Ghetto complex” which has effectively paralyzed 
their devout religious will to bring all men into the single 
Fold of Christ. Economically poor, educationally fore- 
bears unwittingly passed on to us a defensive, conservative, 
even secretive attitude in matters of our faith that bespoke 
the catacombs rather than the forum. Today it would seem 
that the hour has come when we must witness Christ from 
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the very house-tops. Main Street and Fifth Avenue must 
hear His Gospel preached. If Father Dillard’s observations 
are even partially correct, our fellow American youth not 
only are not hostile to such apostolic efforts, but are even 
yearning for them. 

It is the purpose of the Coniraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine by means of the various parts of its program to make 
articulate in matters of Religion the Catholic men and 
women of the United States. And not the least of these lay 
apostles are the Catholic youth. Theirs is an age of natural 
altruism, enthusiasm and optimism which makes the task 
an inviting one. The challenge of a Christ-less America stim- 
ulates them even as it brings despair to their elders. All 
Catholic Americans must join in the crusade against reli- 
gious ignorance under the guidance of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, but especially all young Catholic Amer- 
icans. 

Their apostolate is among their contemporaries, it must 
occur here and now; it is not merely a matter of preparing 
themselves for things to be done a decade from now. Is it 
too much to hope that from these sessions of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine you will go forth under the 
guidance of your Archbishop and his clergy to work in that 
choicest field of Catholic Action, the catechetical apostolate? 
To volunteer your services to your parish unit of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine is a great spiritual adven- 
ture, for the parish, in the words of Pope Pius XI, is “a 
family in which the parish church is the home, and the altar 
the hearth whence Jesus Christ gives food to the family, 
along with His graces and blessings and even His adorable 
Body.” In one of the charter-documents of the modern cate- 
chetical movement (the Motu Proprio of Pius XI on 
Christian Doctrine, June 29, 1923), the same Pope calls 
this catechetical apostolate a “supremely holy and necessary 
one.” The crusaders of old set out to win the holy places 
from the heathen; today another Pope calls on you for a 
new crusade, not for the recovery of holy plots of ground 
but for the immortal souls of your fellow American youth. 
God wills it! Fiat voluntas tua—let this be not only our 
prayer, but the epitome of our lives. 





NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CENTER OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


THE CONFRATERNITY QUESTION BOX 


Q. Would it not be better for the cause of the Catholic 
education of our children to concentrate on getting them into 
Catholic schools rather than to provide vacation schools and 
week-day instruction for Catholic children in public schools? 


A. The slogan of the C. of C.D. is “Every Catholic child 
in a Catholic school.” The inquirer will be glad to know 
that ideal is nearer to realization, if only by a small per cent, 
since the C. of C.D. has been expending its efforts to develop 
the vacation school and school year religious instruction. A 
recent estimate gives this encouragement: About twenty 
years ago only about fifty per cent of our Catholic grade 
school children were attending Catholic schools. At present 
the estimate places approximately fifty-five per cent of our 
Catholic children of grade school age in Catholic schools. 

The belief that the work of the C. of C.D. has had its 
influence upon effecting this result is based on this reason- 
ing: The attendance at public elementary schools is show- 
ing a yearly decrease. This is especially true in large cities 
where Catholics are numerous. But, at the same time, and 
in the same places, the decline in attendance at Catholic 
schools is almost negligible. This must mean that there is 
a transfer of Catholic children from public schools to Cath- 
olic schools, and because it is a matter of dependable record 
in many places that such a transfer has resulted from the 
work of the vacation schools and school year religious in- 
struction, it seems safe to draw the inference that the Con- 
fraternity is working successfully towards the further real- 
ization of the slogan, ‘Every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,” by its propagation and support of the vacation 
school and the school year religious instruction. 
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Q Can you give me suggestions for discussion club texts 
suitable for students of college grade? 


A. This inquiry and others akin to it have had personal 
answers, each of which was enclosed with the free folder 
prepared under the auspices of the National Center, suggest- 
ing discussion club texts. This classified list contains a rich- 
ness of textual material that has been prepared and pub- 
lished within very recent years and supplies satisfactorily 
needs that were not so easily met a few years back. On the 
list are texts on the Bible, Church History, the Mass, the 
Liturgy, the Commandments, Grace, Doctrine in General, 
The Sacramentals and Prayer. The list embodies also eleven 
suggested texts especially for the use of secular college 
groups and dealing with questions of doctrine and of soci- 
ology, ethics and science in relation to doctrine. The list 
will be sent free to those applying to the National Center 
of the C. of C.D., the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Q. To settle an argument, will you answer this question: 
Is the discussion club the major objective of the Con- 
fraternity? 


A. As the name—The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine—indicates, the major objective of the Confraternity 
is the dissemination of Christian Doctrine. In the United 
States there is special need for the teaching of Christian 
Doctrine among young Catholics who are not receiving 
Catholic training in the Catholic school system and for 
older Catholics who, for whatever reason, are without 
adequate knowledge of Catholic faith and practice. The 
aim of the Confraternity, therefore, is to provide re- 
ligious education where it is needed for young and old 
alike. For the young not within the Catholic school sys- 
tem this religious education is supplied especially by school 
year instruction classes and vacation schools; for high 
school students not at Catholic high schools, discus- 
sion clubs and other suitable methods are employed; for 
out-of-school youth, students attending secular colleges, 
adults and non-Catholic inquirers, the religious discussion 
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club is found to be the most profitable channel of instruction. 
It is hoped that this explanation will show the inquirer the 
function of the discussion club. 

However, to elucidate a bit further: It is found at one 
particular time that stress is put, perhaps, on the vacation 
school, perhaps on school year instruction, perhaps on the 
discussion clubs, as time and place may require. It is but 
natural that one who is not acquainted with these means as 
handmaidens, as it were, of the major objective of the gen- 
eral disseminating of Christian Doctrine, may mistakenly feel 
that one or the other is in itself the only objective of the 
Confraternity. But each of these is likely to be stressed and 
more fully developed in turn. 

For instance, it is felt in numerous quarters at present 
that the “No. 1 problem” of the Confraternity is the neces- 
sity of reaching with Catholic instruction Catholic youth in 
public high schools. A special effort is being put forth by 
diocesan directors all over the country to supply for these 
adolescents, upon whose maturity so much responsibility 
for the Church rests, adequate understanding of the teach- 
ing of the Church and adequate incentive for practicing 
those teachings. 


THE CATHOLIC TEACHING OF POETRY, 
THE WONDERCRAFT 


If this be our duty as English teachers, let us look at our oppor- 
tunity as religious teachers when we face the great spiritual poetry 
which is ours. Not that I suggest the substitution of Religion for 
literature in our English classes. This whole consideration is fraught 
with peril, for we might easily run to the harmful extreme of not 
only over-emphasizing the Catholic contribution to poetry (and here 
our strict artistic judgment must give an impartial verdict), but also 
of stressing Catholic doctrine or devotion rather than art. An English 
class is not the place to do this, even from the position of a teacher 
who is more interested in the Four Last Things than in the Seven 
Liberal Arts. Probably we all ought to pray to the Holy Spirit for 
subtlety in the works of the Lord. 


(Sister Mary St. Virginia, B.V.M., “The Catholic Teaching of 
Poetry, the Wondercraft,” The N.C.F.A. Bulletin, XXXVI, 
No. 1 (August, 1940), 446, 447.) 








New Books in Review 


Fundamental Talks on Purity. By Rev. Sylvester P. Juer- 
gens, S.M. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1941. Pp. 47. Price 40c. 


This pamphlet has been prepared to offer personal sex 
instruction, including proper inter-related biological, social, 
moral and religious information, to Catholic boys and girls. 
In dual form it gives material for the priest to use in giving 
essential sex instruction to the Catholic boy, and for the 
Sister to use in giving similar instruction to the Catholic 
girl. Written in the form of conversations, priest and Sister 
are provided with most specific assistance in this task that 
not only parents but many teachers find difficult to render. 
Because parents have failed and are still failing in meeting 
the responsibility that is theirs, the author believes that a 
private conference between a priest and a boy in the form- 
er’s study, or between a capable nun and a girl in the recep- 
tion room of the Sisters’ home, is the best way to impart 
the essential information on the meaning of purity. In his 
introductory content the author says: 

In stealing, disobedience, lying and in omissions of prescribed 
religious duties, it is fairly easy for a boy or girl to see the malice 
of the act and to realize exactly what is forbidden and why. Jn the 
question of purity, however, the temptation gains strength just 
because the boy or girl does not know exactly what is sinful and 
especially why it is so. 

The author, therefore, recognizes that young people need 
intelligent help and has prepared his pamphlet to meet this 
need. Not only will this book be welcomed by priests and 
religious teachers who recognize its need, but parents like- 
wise will find in it most helpful material to use in meet- 
ing the obligation that is theirs first of all. Without doubt 
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many more parents would meet this obligation if Father 
Juergens’ booklet were accessible to them. 


Social Order. By Walter L. Willigan and John J. O’Con- 
nor. New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1941. Pp. xii+-703. 
Price $3.00. 


This social problems’ text was prepared for use in Cath- 
olic colleges. The authors have taken the position that, in 
training for the responsibilities of American citizenship, the 
Thomistic concept of order is the essential bulwark of dem- 
ocracy and, therefore, a basis for national solidarity. Closely 
following the counsels of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in their statement of February 7, 1940, entitled, 
The Church and Social Order, the text collates the funda- 
mental tenets of Christianity with the most recent and most 
authoritative findings of sociological research. The follow- 
ing list of chapter titles gives in brief from the exact scope 
of material treated in this text: Social Order: The Goal of 
Our Democracy; Social Order and Social Change; Social 
Order and Ownership; Social Order, Wages and Prices; 
Social Order and Capital-Labor Relations; Social Order and 
Housing; Social Order and the Farmer; Social Order and 
Child Care; Social Order and Population; Social Order 
and Education; Social Order and Health; Social Order and 
Security; Social Order and Juvenile Delinquency; Social 
Order and Crime; Social Order and Cultural Diversity; 
Social Order and Social Reconstruction. The pedagogical 
organization of each chapter, with its orientation material, 
sectional divisions, classified bibliography, questions, defi- 


nitions and project suggestions, deserves special com- 
mendation. 


Study the Mass. By Dr. Pius Parsch. Translated and pre- 
pared for discussion groups by the Rev. William Busch. 
Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1941. Pp. 118. 
Price, single copies, 25c; discount in quantities. 
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Dr. Parsch himself is the author of this synopsis of his 
larger work, The Liturgy of the Mass. Those familiar with 
authoritative names on matters liturgical know the works 
of Dr. Parsch. In translating and preparing Study the Mass 
for discussion groups, Father Busch, himself an authority 
in the field of the liturgy, has made an outstanding, definite 
contribution to study club material. 


Marriage. By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. New York: The 
Paulist Press (401 W. 59th Street), 1941. Pp. vit-122. Price 
15c each, $10.00 the 100. 


In this paper-covered volume, with outlines for discussion 
clubs, the Paulist Press is giving its readers a great deal of 
material for fifteen cents. The author’s works are well 
known. In the introduction to the present text he gives the 
marriage rite of the Catholic Church and challenging state- 
ments from Protestant sources on marriage. Chapters have 
the following titles: Sex, Modern Morality, Marriage, Christ 
True God, Christ’s Church True As God, The True Nature 
of Marriage, Divorce, Annulment, Separation, Birth Con- 
trol. Discussion club outlines are in the back of the book, 
each offering a summary of the chapter and questions based 
on the content of the chapter. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bittle, Celestine N., O.F.M., Cap. From Aether to Cosmos. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. 
xi+498. Price $4.00. 

Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Rela- 
tion to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., Science Philosophy and 
Religion. A Symposium. New York (3080 Broadway ) : Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc., 1941. Pp. viiit+443. Price $1.50. 

Scott, Rev. Martin J., S.J. Marriage. New York: The Paulist 
Press (401 West 59th Street), 1941. Pp. vi+122. Price 15¢ each, 
$10.00 the 100. 
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IT’S GARDEN-FRESH! 
From garden to can is a matter of moments! Stream- 
lined handling is the secret of the goodness of these de- 


lightfully tender lima beans, tiny blue lake string beans 
and flavorful small carrots. All Sexton canned vege- 


tables keep the utmost in 


flavor and vitamin value 
QUALITY FOODS 
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... When better vege 
tables are packed, Sex 
ton will pack them fo 
youl 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


A Mass Book written in a lan- 
guage the children understand. 
“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 
32 pages, 16 three color litho- 
graph pictures. Printed in ex- 
tra large type. Size 4 x 6 
inches. English or French Text. 
Price each . .----- $0.08 
Price per hundred... 


BALTIMORE 
CATECHISMS 


A new large type edition of the 
Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and 
No. 2. Prepared and enjoined by 
order of the third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. 


No. 1 with Word Meanings 
Per 100 Per 1000 
$4.00 $36.00 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
DRILLS 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe 
in modern methods of pedagogy. It 
is used in thousands of Parochial 
Schools in the United States. Size 
5% x 3%; 32 pages English or 
Polish text. 

Price per hundred... ...$3.50 
Price per thousand.. ..31.50 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 


The book contains only 32 pages, 
yet it includes one hundred an 
twenty-six drills, together with rules 
for correct syntax and punctuation. 
Size 6 x 3% inches—32 pages— 
paper cover. 


Per hundred .... 
Per thousand .... 










































Paper cover .. 




























No. 2 with Word Meanings 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$6.00 $54.00 





Paper cover .. 














MY SUNDAY MISSAL 


By Father Stedman 


BREPOLS’ SUNDAY ha Vest pocket size 3% x 5% inches. Con- 
MISSAL RUBRICATED SUNDAY tains: Requiem Mass — Calendar of 


CSS NG Masses — Catechism Review — Simple 
Size 3% x 6%—441 pages. Contains— method of following Missal. Ideal for 
ALL the 15 prefaces of the year— 


classroom use. 
“PROPERS” for 64 FEAST DAYS of No. Ki00—Art board binding. 
































“i the year—Ordinary of the Mass is in Dn Shebdbnavscsseutenneceves $o.15 
4 Latin and English. ee GUNG so cnccesncvcesccses 14.00 
No. K2R—Black Flexible cover. Per fy No. Ki0i—Duro leather binding. 


OE, i a a aa $25. Dl: Sanesactoressesesoceueend 
20 ws it i  nccvespeetéevavees 21.00 
D- epthabenknbbnesens $35.00 eaten . Ki02—American Seal binding. 


pebbeibeinebébenkeaeadl so. 75 No. K103—Genuine Morocco Leather. 
oO eccccccccccccccccccccese $1.40 


A Catechism for First Communicants 


By Rev. Joseph A. Newman ° 
Presents Catholic teaching and practice accurately and in 
order. The answers in the text are logically connected, with- 
out questions as connecting links. Size 5 x 4%—32 pages— 
paper cover. 


Price each ......0.+. $0.06 Price per hundred... §.00 
A Catechist’s Manual for First 


Communicants By Rev. Joseph A. Newman 
Fills the growing need for sound religious instruction. It 









CASSILY'S PRIMER 
AND FIRST COM- 
MUNION CATECHISM 


A Catechism for children in the 
second and third grades. Especially 
prepared to make clear, precise and 
simple, the teaching of Catechism 
to the little children. Ideal for 
First Communion Classes. 




























r confines itself to the matter for First Communicants and is 
Priee per hundred................ $5.00 especially prepared for teachers, students and parents. Size 
Price per thousand.................45.00 7% x 4%—148 pages—paper cover. 





Price each, ,... $0.24 





Teaching with pictures 
has long since passed 
the experimental stage. 
Wherever used the re- 
sults have been most 
satisfactory. 


Mass Chart contains the 
fo.lowing items: 

16 Figures of Priests 

9 Figures of Altar 

Repetition whon nec- 
essary does not become 
a bug-bear. The teach- 
er’s lot is an easier 
one and the results 
more lasting. 


Try this method and 
you will be pleased 
with the favorable re- 
sults which you will 


Boys 

13 Altar Pieces print- 
ed in_ black, red 
and gold. 

7 Panels 


A Complete Booklet of 
Instructions. 


Reduced from 
$17.50 


$9.75 


Ake Route HANSEN Scena 
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